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Granvitte Hicks is, though he has 
strong aesthetic interests, primarily a 
humanitarian, social minded. Recently 
he has noted a difference in our novelists’ 
treatment of social problems, an appar- 
ent waning of the novel of social protest. 
This phenomenon he discusses frankly 
and fair-mindedly in “Fiction and Social 
Criticism.” 


Dimensions of Literature,”’ by 
GEORGE ROBERT CARLSEN, is a practical 
essay on the values in literature which 
we should consider in choosing selections 
for our students. Now engaged in teacher 
education, Mr. Carlsen was for years a 
very successful teacher in University 
High School, Minneapolis. He knows 
boys and girls and has an unusual ac- 
quaintance with modern literature suited 
to their tastes and needs. 
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by telling us what he meant his books to 
say. Read ‘“‘How To Read Fiction,”’ by 
Howarp Pease. Perhaps you will wish 
to read it to one of your classes. 


GeEorGIA E. Ciirton’s “Living Eng- 
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give them a ‘“‘college preparatory” course 
in literature taught in conventional fash- 
ion, which frustrates both teacher and 
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BELLE Royster (‘Classics in the Early 
High School Years’’) tells what she does 
with some classics for students who can- 
not read them successfully. 
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partment this month. 
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Fiction and Social Criticism 


GRANVILLE HICKS’ 


Wart has happened to the novel of 
social protest? In the thirties, as every- 
one recalls, American fiction seethed 
with moral indignation and social revolt. 
From John Dos Passos’ The 42nd Par- 
allel in 1930 to John Steinbeck’s The 
Grapes of Wrath in 1939, our literature 
was on the offensive. And there was no 
lack of precedent for this rebellious up- 
surge. After all, it was in 1906 that Up- 
ton Sinclair published The Jungle, the 
most influential of his many novels of 
social protest, and Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
the best known exemplar of the type, 
appeared in 1852. 

Perhaps we should make a distinction 
between social protest and social criti- 
cism. The novel of social protest is 
aimed against a specific evil—the insti- 
tution of slavery, conditions in the Chi- 
cago stockyards, the sufferings of the 
Okies. It points to a wrong, a wrong 
that can be righted. The novel of social 
criticism is concerned in a larger way 
with the social structure. It is broader 
and deeper, and if its influence is harder 
to measure, its life is usually longer. 


Author of The Great Tradition, Figures in 
Transition, Only One Storm; literary editor of the 
New Leader. 
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The great novels of social protest—Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, The Jungle, The Grapes of 
Wrath—are more than that; they are 
also novels of social criticism. As such 
they have endured, whereas novels that 
focused exclusively on specific evils have 
been forgotten once their purpose was 
served. 

Not much, obviously, can be said in 
literary terms for the novel of social 
protest in the narrow sense of that 
phrase; its importance, if it has any, is 
historical. But social criticism has been 
a mighty force in our literature. The 
first of our major novelists, James Feni- 
more Cooper, was a forthright critic of 
American institutions, and his critical 
novels are among his best, though they 
have never been so popular as the ro- 
mances. After the Civil War, Mark 
Twain and Charles Dudley Warner 
wrote The Gilded Age, and by the end 
of the eighties the amiable and esteemed 
William Dean Howells had been trans- 
formed into a bold opponent of an ac- 
quisitive civilization. The early years 
of the century brought a flood of de- 
nunciation and exposure—the novels of 
Frank Norris, Upton Sinclair, Jack Lon- 
don, Robert Herrick, David Graham 
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Phillips, and a dozen others. The note 
of protest was sustained in the twenties, 
and again became thunderous in the de- 
pressed thirties. I would not say now, 
as I did say twenty years ago, that this 
is our “great” tradition, but surely it is 
a tradition not to be discounted in any 
discussion of the American novel. 

Since the end of the thirties the novel 
of social protest has nearly vanished, 
and, what is more important, the whole 
tradition of social criticism has been 
waning. Take the men whose protests 
carried most weight in the thirties: 
Dos Passos, Steinbeck, Farrell. Protest 
has disappeared from Steinbeck’s work, 
become less and less significant in Far- 
rell’s. Dos Passos is still protesting, 
and the fact that he has reversed his 
emphasis, so that he now attacks Com- 
munists, Socialists, and New Dealers 
and defends businessmen and conserva- 
tive politicians, is irrelevant. What is 
relevant is the inferiority, by any stand- 
ards, of his later work to U.S.A., his 
great achievement of the thirties. 

Dos Passos, Steinbeck, and Farrell 
are not highly esteemed today, and even 
the work that is sometimes praised, the 
work they did from ten to fifteen years 
ago, has little influence on postwar writ- 
ers. Faulkner and Fitzgerald are the 
idols of the moment, with Hemingway 
a controversial but still influential figure. 
In the work of each of these men, it 
happens, there can be found a strong 
element of social criticism, but this is 
not the element that is praised by the 
molders of literary opinion, nor is it the 
element that influences the young writ- 
ers. The typical postwar novelists— 
Capote, Vidal, Buechner, Goyen, Sty- 
ron—are conspicuously, even ostenta- 
tiously, nonpolitical. The kind of prob- 
lem that bothered the writers of the 
thirties simply doesn’t exist for them. 
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One thinks of exceptions: Norman 
Mailer, for instance, whom [ shall dis- 
cuss in a moment, and James Jones. 
From Here to Eternity is worth a close 
look, for it ‘feels’ like a novel of social 
protest; the very texture of the prose 
seems shaped by indignation. But what 
is Jones protesting against? Not against 
the army, not against war, not against 
capitalism. The book cannot be de- 
scribed as apolitical, for its hero, Prew, 
is the son of a West Virginia miner, from 
whom he has inherited a certain sense of 
labor solidarity, and he has long discus- 
sions in the stockade with a former 
IWW named Malloy, who is full of talk 
about social problems. But though Prew 
consciously takes his stand with the 
underdogs, he knows of nothing he can 
do for them. He can only rebel and suf- 
fer and, in the end, die. He belongs, as 
Leslie Fiedler has said, in the tradition 
of Goethe’s Young Werther, the tra- 
dition of romantic Weltschmerz, not in 
the tradition of social protest. 

Young Jones, it appears, has plenty 
of ammunition but no target. Norman 
Mailer, on the other hand, wrote The 
Naked and the Dead in the mood of Dos 
Passos’ Three Soldiers and many other 
novels that grew out of World War I: 
he was against the army and against 
war and against the capitalist system, 
which he held responsible for both. His 
general, for example, is not merely a 
military despot but a conscious and ar- 
ticulate Fascist. Flashbacks show that 
the soldiers in the book were victims of 
the capitalist system in peace, just as 
they are its victims in war. Like the rad- 
ical novelists of the thirties, Mailer knew 
what was wrong: capitalism. 


Between the writing of The Naked 
and the Dead and the writing of Barbary 
Shore, a change took place in Mailer, 
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FICTION AND SOCIAL CRITICISM 


of which there were intimations in his 
speech before the Cultural and Scien- 
tific Conference for World Peace held 
in New York in 1949. When he wrote 
the first novel, Mailer was apparently 
convinced that all the major social evils 
could be abolished by a revolution on 
the Russian model, a revolution led by 
Communists. But after the book was 
published, he began to doubt whether 
the Russian revolution had in fact 
established a desirable social order, and 
by the time he wrote Barbary Shore he 
was anti-Stalinist as well as anti-capi- 
talist. Barbary Shore is, of course, a 
very different kind of book from The 
Naked and the Dead, a confused and 
turgid allegory rather than a natural- 
istic document in the Dreiser-Farrell 
manner. It is also quite different in 
spirit, for the Mailer of this book is no 
longer cocksure. He does try to set 
forth a theory of pure revolution, op- 
posed to both capitalism and Soviet 
communism, but he cannot manage to 
be as dogmatic about it as he would like 
to be. The fact that his protest has to 
operate simultaneously in two directions 
gives it a different quality. 

Mailer’s problem presented itself, in 
simpler form, to Irwin Shaw when he 
wrote The Troubled Air. At the outset 
this seems to be a perfect modern in- 
stance of the novel of social protest. 
The object of attack is a real and press- 
ing evil: the injuries inflicted on inno- 
cent persons by the unscrupulous ma- 
nipulation of anti-Communist hysteria. 
It also appears to be the kind of evil for 
which exposure is a sufficient remedy: 
if people knew what was happening, 
they would stop it. The problem, how- 
ever, turns out to be more complicated 
than it seems at first glance. Shaw’s 
hero, a radio director named Clement 
Archer who takes a courageous stand for 
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freedom of speech, refusing to yield to 
the pressure of professional anti-Com- 
munists, discovers not only that some 
of the persons he is defending are in 
fact Communists but also that he has 
been victimized by one of them, one he 
has long regarded as a loyal friend. 

Though not perfectly convincing, The 
Troubled Air is a readable and dramatic 
story, but as a novel of protest it is not 
a success. At the outset our emotions 
are deeply involved. We sympathize 
with Archer, and we are indignant at 
the persecutions he suffers. But sudden- 
ly, at the crucial moment, Shaw turns 
our indignation against the Communists, 
and, little as we like Archer’s perse- 
cutors, we like the Communists even 
less. The climactic scene is Archer’s 
break with Vic, his old friend, in the 
course of which he declares war on com- 
munism. The position Archer takes is 
sound, and intellectually we can approve 
his decision to combat both communism 
and the reaction that hides behind anti- 
communism. But emotions cannot be 
split in that way, and the emotion Shaw 
rouses in the end against communism 
cancels out the emotion that has been 
generated against the reactionary ene- 
mies of freedom. Emotionally the reader 
returns to neutral. 

There is no difficulty today in finding 
evils against which to protest; the prob- 
lem is to make the protest effective by 
directing the emotions of the reader 
toward a specific and satisfying remedy. 
It is significant that two popular, much- 
discussed, and perhaps influential novels 
of social protest—Laura Hobson’s Gen- 
tleman’s Agreement and Sinclair Lewis’ 
Kingsblood Royal—are both concerned 
with the issue of racial discrimination. 
Miss Hobson and Mr. Lewis could ap- 
peal to the generally accepted demo- 
cratic ideal, and then go on to dramatize 
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the discrepancy between our professions 
and our practices. But most of the ur- 
gent evils we face cannot be reduced to 
such simple terms; in combating them, 
we find ourselves, like Shaw’s Clement 
Archer, fighting on at least two fronts. 

gPerhaps we can be so specific as to 
say that the decline of the novel of so- 
cial protest began on August 22, 1939, 
the day when Soviet Russia and Nazi 
Germany signed their nonaggression 
pact. I am not being facetious. In the 
early thirties the literature of social pro- 
test and social criticism became revo- 
lutionary literature: the one and only, 
the absolute and final, solution for 
whatever evils were being exposed was 
the transformation of the economic 
system. This was implied in most of 
the critical novels of those years, was 
all too explicit in many of them. 
After the middle of the decade, when 
economic conditions in this country 
were improving and when the Com- 
munist party adopted the policy of the 
anti-Fascist people’s front, revolutionary 
slogans became less common. But still 
there was just one enemy to be struggled 
against: fascism, as it existed in Ger- 
many, Italy, and Spain, and as it 
threatened in the United States. The 
Communists insisted that everyone had 
to choose between the Fascists and the 
people, the Communists being included 
among the people, and many non-Com- 
munists believed them. 

Then the pact was signed, and the 
Communists, learning from Molotov 
that fascism was a matter of taste, 
pulled out of the anti-Fascist front. The 
result was the discrediting of commu- 
nism with most of the numerous intel- 
lectuals who, as party members or fel- 
low-travelers or mere innocents, had en- 
gaged in the anti-Fascist fight under 
Communist leadership. Disillusionment 
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had been growing in intellectual circles, 
largely as a result of the Moscow trials, 
and after 1939 it flourished. Not only 
was there disillusionment with Stalin 
and his brand of communism; a process 
of far-reaching re-examination began 
to undermine many liberal and radical 
assumptions that predated the depres- 
sion. In particular there was a drastic 
reaction among the intellectuals against 
the notion of the solution. In the thirties 
most intellectuals had believed that eco- 
nomic problems could be solved once 
and for all, even though they disagreed 
as to the remedies they recommended. 
After 1939 more and more of them came 
to understand that social organization 
is not a puzzle to be definitively dis- 
posed of, as one solves a problem in 
chess and puts the pieces away, but a 
never ending job. They saw, moreover, 
that a simple solution was not only 
wrong but dangerous. The fight went 
on ceaselessly, and not merely on two 
but maybe three or maybe a dozen 
fronts. 

The complicating of issues was enough 
to give pause to the novelist of social 
protest, but this was not the only factor. 
Young novelists traditionally revolt 
against their elders, and on purely lit- 
erary grounds there might well have 
been a rejection of social problems as 
themes for fiction after a decade of in- 
tense preoccupation with politics and 
economics, after five decades in which 
social criticism had flourished. Add to 
this that the young writer, as a result of 
wartime experience, was likely to have 
an acute sense of his own helplessness 
in the face of society; add also that the 
left-wing movement of the thirties had 
ended ignominiously, both in its politi- 
cal and its literary aspects; and you 
have compelling reasons for a change 
of emphasis. 
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Many of the younger writers think of 
social problems as both dull and unim- 
portant, and they want to get out and 
away into the eternal problems of man 
and his destiny. Obviously this is not 
a bad thing in itself. What I described 
in these pages a year or so ago as the 
novel of the human condition is a genre 
to which some of the greatest novels 
ever written belong. Moreover, the pre- 
occupation with man’s fate is peculiarly 
appropriate to the times we live in. 
Yet a reading of the first novels of recent 
years suggests that there are dangers on 
this path, too. There is, for example, the 
danger of artificiality, as when a talented 
young novelist, having been told that 
myths embody perennial human truths, 
contrives a deliberate modern counter- 
part for an ancient myth. There is the 
danger of abstractness, product of a 
fetishistic attachment to certain fashion- 
able large ideas, such as the idea of Evil. 
There is the danger of triviality, as evi- 
denced in various ingenious and deli- 
cate embroideries of easily manageable 
themes. Many of the young writers are 
able, and I believe that some of them 
may develop in important ways, but the 
proof lies with the future. 


Meanwhile, the social novel itself has 
been taking an interesting new turn. 
One notices that in many recent novels 
the villain is a self-styled liberal: the 
horrendous Walker Watson in John 
Dos Passos’ The Grand Design, the in- 
competent and contemptible Tom Brett 
in J. P. Marquand’s B.F.’s Daughter, the 
loud-mouthed and dishonest Lieutenant 
Edsell in James Gould Cozzens’ Guard 
of Honor, the fatuous Horton Wilson 
in John Brooks’s The Big Wheel, the ob- 
jectionable Major Harris in John Cobb’s 
The Gesture. Moreover, not one of these 
portraits can be dismissed as mere cari- 
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cature, though a couple come close to it. 
Each of the authors does manage to 
show a connection between his char- 
acter’s unadmirable traits and his pro- 
fession of liberalism. And there is a closer 
and perhaps even more devastating 
analysis of the liberal mind in Lionel 
Trilling’s The End of the Journey. 

As I suggested above, many liberals 
have felt in these past ten years that 
the whole tradition of liberalism needed 
rigorous examination, and Mr. Trilling, 
in nonfiction as well as fiction, has fur- 
nished impressive examples of the lib- 
eral critique of liberalism. The denigra- 
tion of liberals in the volumes cited 
sometimes seems to be part of this proc- 
ess of liberal self-purification and some- 
times to be the expression of a rejuve- 
nated conservatism, and it is hard to tell 
where the one leaves off and the other 
begins. Conservatism at any rate ap- 
pears to be dominant in Herman Wouk’s 
popular novel, The Caine Mutiny. 
Whereas most of the novels of World 
War I and some few of World War II 
damned all officers and particularly 
regular officers, The Caine Mutiny is 
explicitly a defense of naval discipline 
and the Annapolis graduate, and the 
villain of the piece is again a liberal in- 
tellectual. 

The growth of conservatism at this 
time is altogether understandable. Sur- 
rounded by perils, people are saying, 
“Let’s keep things as they are or they'll 
get worse.” And this, of course, is always 
the essence of the conservative position, 
even when it is developed, as it can be, 
into a many-sided and by no means con- 
temptible philosophy. The interesting 
question for us is whether the emergence 
of conservatism on a respectable intel- 
lectual level will have significant lit- 
erary consequences. Our major novel- 
ists, almost without exception, have re- 
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fused to accept American society. Either 
they have dealt with man outside of 
society, as Melville and Hawthorne did, 
as Crane did in his best work, as Hem- 
ingway has done in most of his good 
work, as Faulkner has often but not 
always done, or they have been explicit- 
ly in rebellion against the existing so- 
cial structure. Our one really great so- 
cial novelist, Henry James, left Amer- 
ica. Howells began by accepting the so- 
cial structure as given him and working 
within it, but he turned critic and as 
critic wrote his best novels. The tradi- 
tion of the critical Howells, as I have 
said, was the dominant tradition in 
American fiction from 1890 to 1939. We 
have never had a Jane Austen, an An- 
thony Trollope, an E. M. Forster, a 
novelist who portrayed the social scene 
not for the sake of exposing its evils but 
as a way of getting at some significant 
part of the truth about the human con- 
dition. 

At the moment we do have two prac- 
ticed and resourceful novelists of the 
social scene, both of whom are pertinent 
to the theme of our discussion. J. P. 
Marquand’s newest novel, Melville Good- 
win, U.S.A., is, like The Caine Mutiny, 
a defense of the professional officer. It 
is also, like so many other Marquand 
novels, a gently ironic exploration of the 
nature of success. The narrator, Sid 
Skelton, whose story blends with that 
of General Goodwin, has suddenly 
achieved prominence and wealth as a 
radio commentator, and he doesn’t know 
whether he is pleased or not. In the end, 
however, he accepts the values of his 
world, just as Charles Gray does in 
Point of No Return, and decides that 
life offers nothing better than a fat 
salary and a home in the country. Mr. 
Marquand wants us to believe that this 
is the beginning of wisdom, but we don’t 
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believe it, and, what is more, we don’t 
believe that he believes it. Like many 
of his characters, Marquand can neither 
fully accept nor searchingly question 
the values of the contemporary world. 

James Gould Cozzens is not so bril- 
liant an observer and chronicler of man- 
ners as Marquand, but his conservatism 
is tougher, more skeptical, and more 
engrained. His aim—the only aim one 
can attribute to him—is to see people 
as they really are. He wants to under- 
stand institutions, not to reform them, 
and he wants to understand them be- 


‘cause he knows they are important to 


the way people live and a key to what 
people are. 

More than Marquand, more than any 
contemporary American I can think of, 
Cozzens has the attitude that belongs 
to the social novelist, the novelist of 
manners in the most inclusive sense of 
that word. If one tries to say why he 
nevertheless is a less interesting and 
impressive figure than Faulkner or 
Hemingway or even Dos Passos, one 
falls back on the fact that he is too cool, 
too dispassionate, too detached. And this 
suggests that his conservatism may be 
another form of alienation. He has been 
swimming against the literary and in- 
tellectual current of his era, and though 
one admires him, one sees that he has 
paid a price. 


We have no clear evidence, then, that 
conservatism can provide a basis for 
the postwar literary renaissance that is 
so long overdue. Until I see such evi- 
dence, I shall remain a skeptic. I believe 
that Marquand and Cozzens deserve 
more credit than they are commonly 
given, and I should be happy to see 
young writers of talent working in their 
vein. But I suspect that American so- 
ciety is changing too rapidly, and is go- 
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ing to go on changing too rapidly, to be 
readily grasped by the conservative 
mind. 

Moreover, I see no reason to doubt 
that our most sensitive writers will con- 
tinue to feel a sense of estrangement 
from the society into which they have 
been born. Certainly most of our writers 
today have such a sense, perhaps even 
those who, like Marquand and Cozzens, 
pretend not to. It is no longer possible 
to blame this estrangement on the 
youthfulness of the United States, as we 
did in the twenties, for it seems to be 
felt everywhere in the Western world. 
(In Russia the estranged writers do not 
survive.) French existentialism, for in- 
stance, assumes alienation as a starting 
point, and makes involvement not a gift 
of nature but an act of will. One comes 
to believe that the alienation of the 
writer, and of the intellectual in general, 
is a characteristic of modern civilization. 

If a writer feels himself outside his 
society, he can dramatize his estrange- 
ment, embodying it in symbols, or he 
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can analyze it, the analysis inevitably 
taking the form of social criticism. Ei- 
ther way, I believe, may be good, and 
in any case, so long as these are the prin- 
cipal alternatives, neither will be neg- 
lected. What happens to the novel of 
social protest, narrowly defined, depends 
on circumstances, and isn’t particularly 
important. The novel of social criticism, 
on the other hand, should not and will 
not remain permanently in disrepute. 

What one can hope is that the novel 
of social criticism will develop a greater 
subtlety and a deeper awareness of so- 
cial complexity. The case against the 
novel of social criticism has been that 
disaffection often seems to get in the 
way of understanding. If, however, we 
have put aside once and for all the no- 
tion of the absolute remedy, the simple 
panacea, criticism and understanding 
should go hand in hand. Good novels 
can and will be written about the Amer- 
ican scene, and I believe that most of 
them will belong in the tradition of so- 
cial criticism. 


GEORGE ROBERT CARLSEN' 


Recentiy a group of English teachers 
in the German schools were sent to my 
community to visit secondary classes, 
talk to people interested in the teaching 
of English, and observe the high school 
classes in action. At a tea one afternoon 
one of them finally said, ““You know, I 
have found it much more profitable to 
visit your elementary schools than your 
secondary schools. In your secondary 
English classes there is a singular lack of 
apparent objectives either for the teacher 
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or for the student. I just cannot see what 
a teacher is trying to teach her students. 
There seems no progress during a lesson, 
no climax, no major understanding being 
developed. All anyone seems interested 
in doing is getting through the textbook 
before the end of the year.”’ 

She had been visiting literature classes 
which kept to the common American 
pattern of systematically following an 
anthology. To many of us who feel that 
literature may mean something vital in 
the lives of American young people, her 
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observations are damnably true. 

There was a time when the objectives 
of the teaching of literature were at least 
clear and consistent. All young people 
were exposed to the best that had been 
thought and written in the English lan- 
guage. Students studied intensively and 
for long periods of time a few classics se- 
lected by the teacher. I read Jvanhoe in 
such a manner, covering approximately 
two chapters a week for an entire 
semester. 

We know, all too well, what such a pro- 
gram did to the reading interests of 
young people. I have never re-read 
Ivanhoe, though people tell me now that 
it is an interesting piece of writing. But 
the very name conjures up such un- 
pleasant memories that I cannot get the 
cover of the book open. But, bad as the 
methods were, at least students and 
teachers knew what they were doing. 
Students were reading those things that 
all educated people theoretically had 
read and profited from. It did not matter 
that, as Dora V. Smith showed in her 
survey of the thirties, almost no two 
teachers or schools agreed on what that 
body of cultural material was. 

Then a considerable group of teachers, 
reacting against the obvious failure of 
such practices, decided to bring students 
into contact with a great deal of litera- 
ture and allow them freedom of choice in 
their selections. This was the beginning 
of the free reading movement. Probably, 
no classroom was completely free, for 
none was conducted without the teach- 
er’s exercising some guidance in the se- 
lection of reading; but the freedom was 
there in varying degrees. 

Such experimental classes showed 
some things rather clearly: students read 
a great deal more than they had pre- 
viously and demonstrated clearly that 
imaginative literature had real appeal 
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for them. For the most part, such classes 
turned out students who were not vio- 
lently opposed to literature. However, 
the free reading movement seemed to 
educators and citizens to lack specific di- 
rection. Students read and read, but, as 
Bertha Handlan? demonstrated in her 
doctoral study, they read the same kinds 
of material over and over again. If they 
liked dog stories, they read only dog 
stories. If a girl read the sentimental ro- 
mances of Kathleen Norris, she contin- 
ued to hunt for stories of the same kind. 

Of recent years, American education 
has become increasingly conscious of the 
need of people for social understandings. 
Because of this trend, many curriculum- 
makers and many English teachers took 
up the problem of the use of literature in 
the development of social understand- 
ings. Thus we developed book lists and 
courses of study organized in units on 
home and family life, poverty and de- 
pression, migrants, war, etc. Often such a 
thematic organization, encouraging as it 
is, fell to levels of ludicrousness, as when 
Hamlet was presented to a class as an ex- 
ample of home life and Jvanhoe was used 
to illustrate the air age because the code 
of chivalry and the code of the aviator 
were the same. 

While the thematic organization has 
many strong points, frequently the Eng- 
lish teacher feels that the student is miss- 
ing something of the personal importance 
and value of literature. Where can a stu- 
dent experience the mystical thrill that 
many senior girls get from Hudson’s 
Green Mansions? Where can a student 
gain insight into the problems of reading 
the play or biography? Where can a stu- 
dent read animal stories to satiation? In 
most courses developed thematically, 


2“The Fallacy of Free Reading as an Approach 
to Appreciation,” English Journal, XXXV (April, 
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THE DIMENSIONS OF LITERATURE 


either as a separate class in English or as 
a part of a core course in general educa- 
tion, literature has become subservient 
to the social studies; many of the values 
of literature, that should give it an equal 
if not a superior place, are lost sight of. 

Out of our experimentation, we need 
‘to state for ourselves rather definitely 
what are the aspects of literature that 
we must keep in mind simultaneously to 
develop sound programs. Such aspects 
I like to think of as the dimensions of a 
piece of literature. The word “dimen- 
sions” seems appropriate because it sug- 
gests the unity of the whole, even though 
we temporarily think of the parts for 
reasons of description. 

We think of a table as having three di- 
mensions. We may pay momentary at- 
tention to its height or to its breadth in a 
particular problem, but always we have 
some awareness of the other two in the 
back of our minds. Thus, we should think 
of literature as having many dimensions, 
all of which we must consider, though we 
may occasionally isolate one for momen- 
tary considerations. Literature is more 
than form, though in some types of litera- 
ture courses it would seem not. It is 
more than content, though in thematic 
courses it would seem not. The teacher 
needs to have an awareness at all levels 
and with all selections of the following 
dimensions. 


THE DIMENSION OF LITERARY MERIT 


One aspect of any piece of literature 
is the relative degree of merit it has from 
an aesthetic point of view. If we think 
of the extremes of literature, it is obvious 
that there is a better and a worse. For 
example, the comic book or the cheap 
juvenile series is a kind of literature, to 
be sure, but most of us would readily ad- 
mit that these are infinitely inferior to 
the writings of Shakespeare. 
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Often, however, we are confused in 
evaluating books that are close together 
in merit and in deciding which is better or 
worse. Unfortunately, many college lit- 
erature classes start with the assumption 
that there is a body of great literature 
which students will find within their an- 
thology and that any other imaginative 
writing falls outside the scope. Often stu- 
dents reach no clear understanding of 
how a piece of literature is evaluated. 
And certainly it is a thorny problem to 
set up standards for evaluation. We 
might ask ourselves four questions about 
a piece of literature. 

1. How well does the selection com- 
municate human experience? Following 
Milton’s doctrine that poetry should be 
simple, sensuous, and passionate, we 
should inquire into the clarity of the se- 
lection in carrying to the reader a real 
situation in human life, whether it be an 
intellectual, an emotional, or a physical 
experience. 

A popular novel of a few years ago 
took a character up to a mystical ex- 
perience of retreat in India. At that point 
the writer breaks off and says in essence, 
“Something happened to the person at 
this particular moment. I cannot explain 
what it was. I cannot describe it to you. 
You will simply have to believe that the 
thing occurred.” Such kind of writing 
defeats the purpose of literature, for it 
sidesteps the central part of writing: the 
re-creation in the reader of the feelings 
of the writer. On the other hand, a writer 
like Shakespeare takes us directly into 
the mind and actions of a man like Ham- 
let and lets us undergo the torment of his 
indecision. Cheap juveniles abound with 
lines like, ““A magnificent panorama un- 
folded before her.’’ The reader neither 
sees what the character saw nor experi- 
ences the effect of the view on him. On 
the other hand, Florence Means makes 
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us perfectly aware of Terecita when she 
enrols in a Denver high school and gives 
her name as Terry Jones. As the words 
come out, we know what is going through 
the girl’s mind and can almost feel the 
new name stick in her throat as she says 
it. 

2. The second question to ask in 
evaluating a piece of literature is: How 
true are the assumptions that are made 
about human nature? Hazel Sample in 
Pitfalls for Readers of Fiction analyzes a 
series of sentimental adventure stories 
and shows rather clearly the appalling 
number of misconceptions about human 
life contained in such books. For ex- 
ample, races are stereotyped. The white 
Protestant, Anglo-Saxon is the hero. Life 
in the country is universally clean and 
pure and develops noble people, while 
life in the city for the most part is dirty 
and filthy and develops undesirable 
people. In the juvenile series the follow- 
ing misconceptions are dominant: the 
adolescent usually outwits the adult by 
performing difficult tasks that the adult 
has failed at; people’s characters are 
recognizable by their physical appear- 
ance; villains are so mean that they mis- 
treat even animals; people are either very 
good or very bad. Thus when we read to 
evaluate, we must ask ourselves what 
kinds of assumptions the writer is making 
about human psychology and human 
life. Are they fundamentally sound or are 
they false? 

3. The third question to ask when 
evaluating literature is: How important 
is the experience that is being communi- 
cated? There are many pieces of literature 
that do communicate an experience, that 
do make valid assumptions about human 
nature, but that are still insignificant be- 
cause their subject matter is insignifi- 
cant. 

The greatest literature succeeds in 
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communicating to the mature person 
those experiences that are universally 
true. However, a piece of literature must 
be viewed also through the background of 
the reader’s own life. Unless one has 
faced similar kinds of problems and has 
had some of the same kinds of feelings, 
he cannot respond to a piece of writing. 
“Tintern Abbey” is perhaps a good 
example. One must have matured suf- 
ficiently to have entered the reflective 
stage of human existence to be able to 
understand the basic mood of Words- 
worth in the poem. The poet has passed 
from the sheer exuberance of youth to a 
profound thoughtful response to nature. 
Until an individual has lived long enough 
to experience something of this change in 
his own reaction to living, he cannot feel 
deeply the situation that Wordsworth is 
talking about. He cannot find in the 
poem answers to his own fate as a human 
being and comfort or satisfaction. 

Thus, since the greatest literature 
has been selected by mature individuals 
for other mature individuals, it is seldom 
very serviceable for the adolescent. The 
adolescent’s view of life, his very real 
problems and tensions, are not those of 
the mature man. He can respond pri- 
marily to literature that may seem child- 
ish and insignificant to the mature reader. 

For example, in Headley’s A Date for 
Dianne a girl suffers agonies because she 
has braces on her teeth. Then quite ac- 
cidentally she discovers that the boy she 
worships has always worn braces, but 
until she wore them herself she was un- 
conscious of his. The incident is true to 
human nature, is vividly communicated 
by the words, but will not seem signifi- 
cant to an adult. Yet to the adolescent 
such a problem is of vital concern, and 
the book may carry the young reader to 
an understanding that he has not pre- 
viously held. 
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Thus, when we judge the significance 
of an experience, we must think not only 
in terms of universal import but also in 
terms of the import for each individual 
at each stage of his growth pattern. 

4. Finally, we ask what the quality of 
the language of a selection is. There is a 
feeling of inevitability in the language of 
great writing which, to be sure, is rarely 
achieved in adolescent books. Word fol- 
lows word in a rhythmic pattern that is 
so completely in harmcny with the sense 
that the reader cannot imagine the 
thought expressed in any other way. Out 
of such a happy conjunction of expres- 
sion and wording comes an aesthetic re- 
action and pleasure quite apart from the 
other elements mentioned. Such a use of 
language increases and heightens the 
communication of the experience of the 
writer to the reader and becomes es- 
sentially a part of it. For the adolescent 
some of this experience with language is 
found in Seventeenth Summer, though to 
the adult the language may seem need- 
lessly flowery because the picture of 
adolescent reactions to life seems so. 
Neither is true with the young reader. 

It is perhaps the aesthetic quality of 
language that makes it difficult in most 
instances to talk about literature. For 
when we try to talk about what a poem, a 
story, a drama have meant to us, we 
realize that our ordinary use of words is 
inadequate and that we distort if not de- 
stroy the reaction we originally had. 

In using literature with young people 
it is important that we keep in mind the 
dimension of literary merit. We must 
strive, whether we are working with a 
thematic unit on dogs or on the social 

problem of the migrant worker or with 
perhaps a free reading program, to lead 
the student from one literary level to an- 
other as he shows himself ready to 
advance. 


THE DIMENSIONS OF LITERATURE 
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THE DIMENSION OF LITERARY FORM 


A literary work takes a particular form 
that we classify into the well-known 
types: novels, dramas, short stories, po- 
ems, essays, etc. Each of the types has 
its own conventionalities and demands 
rather specific skills from the reader in 
approaching it. To the mature reader a 
casual glance at the format suffices to 
show him the particular type of writing. 
It is, of course, true thet some of the 
newer writings baffle us by their appear- 
ance and therefore baffle us as readers, 
for the mature reader sets up a kind of 
expectancy which he has developed from 
his encounters with similar forms in the 
past. He knows how to attack a novel 
and gradually let himself relax into the 
lives of the characters. He lets the lines 
of players in a drama establish them as 
people in his mind. 

Thus an instinctive recognition of 
form and a psychological conditioning 
for reading it are essential to the ordi- 
nary reading patterns of people. There- 
fore, it seems important that the student 
be guided in his reading from one form 
of literature to another. He should not be 
allowed to read nothing but biography 
or nothing but fiction. The teacher must 
be conscious of building ladders that lead 
a student not only from one literary level 
to another but also from one type of 
literature to another. 

For example, when the teacher is 
working with a student who is avidly in- 
terested in sports stories, he may try to 
lead the student through fictionalized 
treatments such as Tunis’ All American 
or Felson’s Bertie Comes Through or 
Barbour’s Phantom Backfield to biogra- 
phies such as Lucky To Be a Yankee or 
Joe Louis, American or Lou Gehrig. 
With luck, the teacher may go a third 
and a fourth step by getting the student 
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to read a play such as Odets’ Golden Boy 
or the poem “‘Beach Red,” which pictures 
the same kind of physical activity. 

The second dimension of literature, 
then, is the dimension of form and must 
be a conscious factor in the direction that 
the teacher gives to his students. 


THE DIMENSION OF CONTENT 


The most important dimension of lit- 
erature is its content in human experi- 
ence. The teacher must have an aware- 
ness of the broadening base of human 
actions, human values, and human un- 
derstandings that he is presenting to the 
students. But, even though content is of 
prime importance, it has led teachers in 
and by itself to a distortion of the litera- 
ture program when it is considered apart 
from the other dimensions enumerated. 
The teacher’s job is to see that the total 
reading program of the students includes 
the following kind of considerations. 

1. A concern with the geography of read- 
ing.—A_ well-rounded program is one 
that takes students into life as it is lived 
in many parts of the world. Thus, he 
comes to see how basically similar human 
emotions find their expression under 
varying conditions of many cultures and 
many environments. He sees how differ- 
ing values of people come from the social 
conditions they live under. And he can 
view his own codes of behavior in the 
light of a world perspective. 

To accomplish such universality of 
reading takes active guidance on the 
part of the teacher. For the junior high 
school student who wants to read only 
dog or horse stories, the teacher must be 
alert to suggest stories that introduce 
other parts of the world. He may suggest 
that the student try Lassie Come Home 
or Jumper the Siberian Horse. For the girl 
who has been reading exclusively about 
American adolescents in high school, the 
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teacher may suggest the Broken Arc or 
The Red Chair Waits or And Both Were 
Young. At the end of a year, or at the 
end of high school, the teacher and the 
student may actually be able to map the 
areas of the world with which the student 
is familiar through his reading. 

2. A concern for a historical period.— 
The literature a student reads may give 
him a feeling for the quality of life as it 
was lived in times other than our own. 
Studies of reading interest definitely in- 
dicate that the student’s normal inter- 
ests lie in the present. Left to himself, he 
will tend to read material contemporary 
both in date of writing and in choice of 
content. The teacher must suggest books 
about civilizations in other ages and 
books written in other periods. 

Again, reading bridges to the past 
must be built from the student’s reading 
interests. A book like The First Horseman 
has all the usual appeal of the conven- 
tional horse story where man tames the 
beast, but its setting is prehistoric times. 
King of the Wind takes the student into 
eighteenth-century Europe. For the sen- 
ior girl who has been reading Rebecca or 
Time Out of Mind, the teacher may sug- 
gest books like Jane Eyre or Wuthering 
Heights, which have the same intense 
quality of mystical romanticism. Kon- 
Tiki is a bridge in itself, being a modern 
adventure story with a constant con- 
sciousness of the past civilization of 
South America and the Polynesian is- 
lands. The student should look at his 
entire reading program from time to time 
to see the range of his reading in terms 
of historical pattern. 

3. A concern for socioeconomic level.— 
When we skim through the adolescent 
reading with a socioeconomic level in 
mind, we are struck by the preponder- 
ance of middle-class families and middle- 
class lives presented. The average hero 
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or heroine has a father who is a lawyer, a 
doctor, a skilled tradesman. The family 
lives in its own house and the children 
go to a school where big events are the 
purchase of a new gown, the arrival of a 
first corsage, the planning of a big party, 
etc. These are activities of the upper- 
middle-class home. 

Undoubtedly we make a number of 
young people in our classes discontented 
with their own lives by this glorification 
of one particular level of existence. We 
give our students the feeling that any 
American who works hard and lives 
honestly will ultimately arrive at such a 
state of security. Rather, it is important 
through literature to show young people 
how life is lived at different economic 
levels and how lack of financial security 
or an abundance of money can affect 
people’s lives. 

Books like Forbes’s Mama’s Bank 
Account, Gates’s Blue Willow, or Lenski’s 
Judy's Journey consider the lives of 
economically impoverished people. At 
the other end of the scale, pictures of the 
wealthy are given in Day’s Life with 
Father, Gilbreth’s Cheaper by the Dozen, 
and Marquand’s Point of No Return. 
Irom such books the student may be 
given a sympathetic insight into the lives 
of people that will be valuable in weigh- 
ing the sociological implications found 
in more mature literary works. 

4. A concern with the working world.— 
A sound reading program will take stu- 
dents into the lives of many kinds of 
people earning their livings in many dif- 
ferent kinds of ways. Literature may 
build a respect for the qualities of life and 
the problems of people in many fields of 
vocational endeavor. A friend recently 
said, “I grew up thinking that there were 
only two ways of earning a living: 
preaching and teaching.” 

A sound literature program will ex- 
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pand the horizons of students about the 
vocational field. Four Fares to Juneau 
shows the pride and dignity of the indi- 
vidual in manual labor as a cement-mix- 
er. One Foot in Heaven and The Bishop's 
Mantle describe the life of the minister. 
Jeff Roberts does much to give perspec- 
tive on railroading. There are now books 
that cover almost every vocational field. 

While the list given of kinds of concern 
with content is far from complete, it sug- 
gests the directions that literature may 
take a student in expanding his knowl- 
edge of men, their lives, and their prob- 
lems. Certainly, it is the concern of the 
literature teacher to see that the stu- 
dent’s reading takes him into many fac- 
ets of man’s total experiences. 

Certainly under no circumstances 
should these dimensions be taken as a 
form of course of study organization. As 
Dora V. Smith pointed out at the Coun- 
cil meeting last year, the new course of 
study should be “idea’’ centered. A 
teacher at the tenth-grade level may be 
working with a unit to help students '- 
derstand their problems of adjustment 
to a new school situation. Within the 
framework of such a problem, the teach- 
er has an opportunity to bring to- 
gether a classroom library of many kinds 
of books that communicate something 
about the student’s situation. But the 
teacher must exercise some direction in 
getting students to read in patterns that 
will lead them to a deeper feeling for the 
worth of literary levels, to give them ex- 
periences in reading many types of ma- 
terial, and to give them perspective on 
the past as well as the present, the dis- 
tant as well as the near at hand. Ina 
unit on family life, the teacher may sug- 
gest a biography like Juarez to the stu- 
dent whose past reading record has been 
entirely in fiction. For the mature stu- 
dent who reads only contemporary ma- 
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terial, he may suggest Jane Austen in the 
same unit. For one still reading the senti- 
mental romance, a book like Jalna would 
be a step up a literary scale. That is, the 
primary focus in teaching literature 
should be always on the human experi- 
ence being communicated to boys and 
girls and the significance of that experi- 
ence for life and its values today. But 
within that pattern the other concerns 
give direction to guiding the reading of 
the students so that the potential rich- 
ness of literature is there. 

By thinking of literature as multidi- 
mensional, we can see more clearly our 
functions as teachers of literature and 
apportion time to various aspects of the 
program. It directs our attention to a 
long-range view of what reading should 
accomplish in the lives of young people 
—not in a six-week unit, not even in a 
year’s time, but certainly in a six-year 
program. Instead of evaluating a stu- 
dent’s growth in terms of the number of 
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books he has read, the number of techni- 
cal terms he has in his vocabulary, the 
number of titles he can give from a par- 
ticular writer, we can look at a cumu- 
lative reading list and ask the following 
kinds of questions: Has the student 
grown in terms of the literary merit of 
materials he has selected for reading? 
Has he picked a variety of literary forms 
to read? Has the student had experiences 
with many kinds of people living many 
kinds of lives? Has he read about periods 
of time other than his own? Has he lived 
vicariously with peoples in all parts of the 
world? Has he experienced the lives of 
people of different economic levels? Has 
he read about people of varied vocations? 

Such questioning gives meaning to the 
work in literature. It provides the stu- 
dent with theconcreteobjectivesfor which 
he is shooting in his reading. And it gives 
valid justification to students and par- 
ents who question the literature program 
of the high school. 


How To Read Fiction’ 
A Letter from Howard Pease toa Fan 


DEAR Pat: 


You write that you have read every 
book of mine except two—quite a record. 
Yet I wonder if you really read those 
books. 

If you happened to review one for your 
English teacher at school, you no doubt 
wrote something about the characters, 
the story plot, the humor if any, the 
prose style and all those other obvious 
elements of fiction. But did you scratch 
through the surface of the story to dis- 
cover what the author had to say? Did 


* Adapted from the Bulletin of the School Li- 
brary Association of California for May, 1952. 


you find the theme of each book, and did 
you then ask yourself how it applied to 
you? If you didn’t do this, you failed to 
read those books. 

Let me hasten to point out that not 
every book contains more than the story 
with its surface elements. “Escape fic- 
tion” doesn’t. This is the type of fiction 
you find in the big popular magazines. 
While reading these stories we escape 
from our own seemingly humdrum world 
into the more satisfying world of un- 
reality. These stories are as light and 
frothy as ice cream sodas, and about as 
nourishing. They are never realistic. 
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They never make the reader think. How- 
ever, the writer’s first task is to entertain, 
to give delight, and these short stories 
and serials are often bright dreams in a 
troubled world. 

At least half of our young people’s 
books are of this type—pure escape. They 
are lollipops artificially colored and fla- 
vored. In plot they run like this: 

Our youthful hero, poor but honest 
and hard working, is presented with a 
colt apparently worthless. Of course the 
average reader, familiar with the routine, 
knows better; the colt is an ugly duck- 
ling. Under tender care this colt grows 
into a magnificent thoroughbred! Now 
our hero sees his chance. With the help 
of a friend, a “character” at a nearby 
racing stable, he trains his horse for the 
turf. Here we have suspense—the ever- 
present danger in the dark of night from 
other trainers who are jealous. Valiantly 
our hero triumphs over all these villains. 
In the exciting last chapter, our ugly 
duckling wins the race and our deserving 
hero receives the Grand Prize of fifty 
thousand dollars. 

This, Pat, is not reality. These aren’t 
real people and this isn’t real life. This is 
wish fulfillment which acts as an escape 
mechanism. It is the dream world of the 
neurotic where facts are never faced; 
indeed, facts are something to run away 
from. In other words, this is an escape 
story. Such a book in itself doesn’t do 
any harm. When truly entertaining it is 
valuable in getting the slow reader to 
come back like Oliver Twist and ask for 
more. It is only a continual diet of such 
books that may be harmful. For these 
books give a distorted view of life; they 
keep the reader in an unreal world. 

I’ve written escape fiction myself. 
Jungle River and Hurricane Weather are 
just stories. If either one has anything to 
say I have been unable to find it. In 
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state industrial schools, where most of 
the delinquent boys are neurotics, so 
nervous and ill-adjusted that they can- 
not face the world, such books are eager- 
ly read; and it is only the few boys who 
are well along the road to mental health 
who can bear to read anything else. So 
we need, you see, all kinds of books for 
all kinds of readers. Still, if you are to 
become a reader of our better novels in- 
stead of a reader only of our popular 
magazines with their romantic serials 
and murder tales, you must learn while 
young how to read. 

It’s easy as well as fascinating to 
steer your course in a direction that leads 
to a deeper insight into books. You must 
explore behind the story. 

Since modern writers do not tack on 
an explanation, as did Aesop in his fable 
about the fox and the grapes, you must 
learn how to hunt, how to dig. You might 
begin your search by studying a popular 
song such as “Bali Hai,” from South 
Pacific, which says that most people live 
on a lonely island lost in the middle of a 
foggy sea, and most people long for 
another island—Bali Hai! Den’t take 
this literally, Pat. This is figurative 
language. You might say in your own 
words that the song’s idea, or theme, is 
“Greener pastures over the fence,” or 
“Beyond the horizon is a lovelier place 
to live.” In this idea you'll find what we 
call a universal truth. It is true of you 
and of me and of every other person, 
because all of us at times wish we were 
in some other place—over the fences that 
surround us. It is this element in the 
song that gives it such a wide appeal 
and makes it stand out from other popu- 
lar songs, most of which are limited to 
a Sioux City Sue. 

Next you might move on to a simple 
story, a fairy tale known to all of us, 
say “Snow White and the Seven 
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Dwarfs.” Here the meaning is not to be 
found in the words but in the story’s ac- 
tion. How do you extract‘ the meaning 
from that action? Now a short story or 
a novel, like any work of art, may have 
different meanings for different people. 
Not always can you say the author 
meant exactly this or exactly that. Each 
individual will find his own meaning. For 
him, that will be the true meaning. 

What do I myself think lies behind 
the story of Snow White? To me the 
lovely heroine represents beauty, and the 
story’s action means that beauty in any 
form does not die. It is kept alive by 
those (in this case by the seven dwarfs) 
who realize its worth, who appreciate it. 
And the dwarfs are proved right. Snow 
White lives again. Here is a universal 
truth. “A thing of beauty is a joy for- 
ever’—a Grecian urn by an unknown 
craftsman, a mural by Da Vinci, a 
painting by Van Gogh, a poem by Keats. 
A work of art lives on after the artist 
himself has died. Even a great thought, 
an idea, comes down to us through the 
years. Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address is 
more alive today than it was when first 
spoken. Such things produced by the 
spirit of man are immortal. 

Pick up a volume of Hans Christian 
Andersen and read ‘“The Red Shoes.” 
The little red shoes are always dancing. 
To me they represent, or symbolize, 
a quality. To me they are a symbol of 
vanity or the frivolous life. And to me 
the theme of the story is: Vanity leads 
to sorrow, and getting rid of vanity 
leads to peace and happiness. Next read 
“The Nightingale” and then figure out 
for yourself what the live nightingale, 
with her lovely songs, stands for; and 
what the mechanical nightingale, with 
its one music-box song, stands for. Both 
are symbols, There is a meaning, a uni- 
versal truth, in these little tales, and 
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that’s one reason why they last through 
the years. 

I hope this explanation does not seem 
far-fetched to you. For this is the stuff 
of art and literature. Our best writers, 
whom I want you to read some day— 
Hawthorne, Melville, Henry James, 
Chekhov, Katherine Mansfield, Kafka, 
Hemingway, Scott Fitzgerald—can be 
read, and must be read, on more than one 
level. (But don’t hurry to read these 
authors; wait until you are older and 
ready, because they are not always easy 
reading.) The short stories and novels 
of these distinguished writers not only 
have themes of universal significance, 
they are also filled with implication and 
symbolism; that is, they contain under 
the-surface meanings. Hemingway’s fa- 
mous and best short story, ‘““The Snows 
of Kilimanjaro,” is a case in point. Such 
stories have depths that are to be sound- 
ed (fully understood) only at a second or 
perhaps a third reading. Not quite know- 
ing why, the reader is lured back to them 
again and again. 

It is not only our top-drawer authors 
who possess this under-the-surface ele- 
ment in their fiction. Our better novel- 
ists often do. And any writer, if he 
really knows his craft, makes the attempt 
to include it. 

Certainly it should not be difficult to 
peer into the twilit depths of a story for 
young people. Such a book need not 
be literature, but it may be, I hope, a 
stepping stone to the reading of litera- 
ture. Let me look at a few books I hap- 
pen to know best—my own. (Get ready 
now, Pat; you say you’ve read all but 
two!) Out of my eighteen books, two 
may be classed as escape fiction. Four 
more have themes that do not say very 
much. The other twelve, just as interest- 
ing as stories, I trust, possess some 
under-the-surface elements. Not that 
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these twelve books are so very deep. 
My point is that if students, such as you, 
are later to read and understand and en- 
joy to the fullest our best writers, now 
is the time to learn how to read. 

Take one of my simplest books, my 
fifth, Secret Cargo. On the surface this is 
an action and mystery story about a 
locked chest hidden in the hold of a ship. 
But there is also a hidden cargo that my 
hero, Larry, knows nothing about until 
the end of his adventures. When the lid 
of the wooden chest is raised, there is 
nothing of value inside. Then why is the 
book titled Secret Cargo? Because its 
theme, a belief I still hold to, is this: In 
all of us, in our unplumbed depths, there 
are certain hidden qualities, abilities, 
talents—call them what you will—which 
few of us ever discover and bring to light 
and put to use. So seldom do any of us 
ever reach the limits even of our own 
short range! 

This, for what it is worth, is the theme 
I attempted to dramatize in this story. 
The secret cargo is in Larry himself. The 
brassbound chest, hidden in the ship, is 
a symbol. What do I mean by that? Well, 
a lion is a symbol of courage. The ob- 
ject used as a symbol represents some- 
thing else, a quality, an idea of greater 
magnitude, something you cannot see or 
put your hands on. To use a symbol is 
one way of trying to give more depth, 
more meaning, to a story. Now, Pat, 
stand on the first level but hold yourself 
ready to dive. On the surface this book is 
the story of a locked chest hidden on a 
ship at sea. Now dive to the second level! 
The story is about the secret cargo that 
Larry discovers within himself, certain 
abilities he did not know he had until 
his adventures showed them to him. Now 
plunge down to the third level and touch 
bottom. The story is fundamentally about 
hidden cargoes to be found in all of us. 
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You see, I had hoped that a young 
reader like you, after finishing the story, 
would pause long enough to ask himself 
if he, like my hero, possessed any secret 
cargo. Think a minute. Dig deep down 
inside yourself, bring this cargo to light, 
put it to use! Did you do any of these 
things? 

At last, Pat, we are beginning to read 
a book. We have found its theme. We 
have discovered the use of a symbol. We 
note that the surface story of the finding 
of the hidden chest on a ship at sea goes 
parallel with the deeper story of Larry’s 
finding himself as a capable human be- 
ing. We understand now what the author 
is saying between the lines. So we finally 
ask ourselves if there is a meaning here 
that touches us personally, and we linger 
over this question. ... 


Let’s now take up my first book, The 
Tattooed Man, which has a more compli- 
cated theme and uses more than one 
symbol. The main thematic note is 
struck on page 1 in the very first para- 
graph: “On train and ferry he [Tod 
Moran] had been leaping gloriously 
through pages of high romance . . . and 
now, upon stepping out of the rose-tinted 
covers of his book he was momentarily 
startled, as though he had strayed into 
another world.” In that one sentence is 
a wealth of meaning. The rose-tinted 
book under Tod’s arm is a bit of escape 
fiction which is mentioned again and 
again in the story. It symbolizes (or 
represents) Tod’s romantic dreams about 
life. Toward the end of The Tattooed Man, 
on page 263, Tod in disgust throws this 
novel through a porthole into the sea. 
That gesture signifies the end of Tod’s 
romantic dreams. From now on he will 
face the real world; he will grow up. So 
here is the theme of my story: romantic 
illusions vs. reality; or, the tossing aside 
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of illusions and the acceptance of life as 
it is. This theme, I think, has universal 
significance. It should mean something 
to you and to every other young person 
who, like Tod Moran, is in the process 
of growing up. 

As an example of secondary symbols, 
throw a thoughtful look at the last half 
of the chapter called ‘‘Sharks.”’ Here the 
subsurface life of the ocean—the shark 
that chases Tod when he’s swimming, 
the huge turtle with its protective shell, 
the little squids and the flying fish—is 
used, not merely to give background and 
excitement to the story, but also to 
interpret, to explain the life of the little 
world of his ship, the Araby. Each reader 
will find his own meaning, and for him 
that will be the true meaning. In other 
words, this whole scene should be read on 
more than one level. 

For a moment let’s glance at my sec- 
ond book, The Jinx Ship. It has super- 
stition as its theme. The last chapters 
describe the burning and sinking of the 
steamer Congo. (Has the ship’s name any 
significance?) There is a definite mean- 
ing behind that catastrophe at sea. In- 
deed, the story’s theme demanded this 
ending. The burning ship sinks, and “the 
waters of the Gulf once more lay placid 
under the stars.’’ Those are the very 
last words of the book—peace has come 
again to Tod Moran and to the other 
members of the crew. The author was 
saying between the lines: “This is what 
you, the reader, should do if you have 
any superstitious ideas—burn them, sink 
them, get rid of them.”’ 

So far, these three books of mine have 
what [ call my “inner” themes. These I 
always prefer, because for me it is more 
interesting to get inside a character with 
a personal problem and then attempt 
to show the reader how he ticks. And in 
these books, too, I am sure the reader 
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gets closer to this main character. But I 
have also written books with “outer” 
themes; you might better call them social 
themes. 

One of these is Foghorns. It has labor 
as its theme, union labor. Even the title 
has its implication. (What?) The story 
revolves around the problem of employer 
vs. employee, and I tried to show fairly 
both sides of this controversy as it 
related to the San Francisco water front. 
When finished with the book, the young 
reader would have, I hoped, a realization 
that this was not a simple question with 
one side all wrong and the other side all 
right. I hoped that the reader would be 
a more understanding person when he 
looked at labor trouble in his own home 
town. How about you, Pat? Did you 
transfer what I had to say about the 
San Francisco water front to conditions 
nearer to your home? If you didn’t, you 
failed to get anything out of the book 
except the story. 

More complicated versions of this 
same type of story—complicated because 
they combine the technical advantages 
of the inner theme with an outer one— 
are my Heart of Danger with its theme 
of anti-Semitism, and The Dark Adven- 
ture with its theme of juvenile delinquen- 
cy. These two books, I believe, are the 
most important books I’ve written, If 
you liked them, they should serve for 
you as stepping stones to the modern 
psychological novel, in which the im- 
portant thing is not what happens “‘out- 
side” to a character but what happens 
inside the mind of that character. 

Finally let me mention two of my 
favorite books.? Both come from my 
California background, which dates to 


2 Out of my eighteen books in print I have five 
favorites, five that really please me. These are 
The Tattooed Man, Heart of Danger, Long Wharf, 
Thunderbolt House, and The Dark Adventure. 
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gold-rush days; indeed, both stories grew 
out of my family history. Long Wharf, a 
historical tale, has “Courage in the face 
of defeat” as its theme. It gives the read- 
er, I trust, an authentic picture of San 
Francisco in that riotous year 1850. The 
Mrs. Howard of the story is my maternal 
grandmother who, in order to support 
herself and children, ran a pioneer hotel 
while my grandfather, a gay and opti- 
mistic young fellow, was off in the hills 
staking out another gold mine, which as 
usual never quite panned out. In the 
story I transplanted her hotel from the 
Mother Lode mining district to the San 
Francisco water front, combining it with 
a hotel that had existed there a decade 
before, on a ship tied to a dock. 

A companion book to Long Wharf, and 
my own favorite of all my books, is 
Thunderbolt House. It is a “period piece” 
set in the San Francisco of 1905-6. If I 
tell you how it came to be written, you 
may get some idea of how a writer goes 
to work. 

The germ of the idea came from an 
incident of my boyhood days when my 


father was unexpectedly informed by a © 


midwest lawyer that his Aunt Mary, re- 
cently dead, had named him in her will as 
one of her heirs. The amount of the in- 
heritance was not stated. His aunt, Mary 
Pease Bissell, had always been wealthy, 
extremely wealthy. True, Aunt Mary 
had children of her own. Still... . How 
much had she left my father? Five 
hundred dollars? Five thousand? It was 
six weeks before we learned that my 
father had inherited only a few shares of 
stock in the family business, the manu- 
facturing of carpet-sweepers. Thus our 
life went on without change. 

Years later, in recalling the incident, 
I asked myself what might have hap- 
pened if Aunt Mary had left us a small. 
fortune. Would we have used the money 
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wisely? Would we have been more suc- 
cessful, and happier? I doubted it. More 
likely we would have lost our heads as 
badly as did certain friends of ours when 
they received an unexpected inheritance 
of several hundred thousand. I remem- 
bered, too, that Aunt Mary’s death had 
occurred about the time of the San 
Francisco earthquake and fire. Instantly 
an idea took fire in my brain. I said to 
myself: There you have a story! Take 
the idea of a normal family overwhelmed 
by sudden wealth and combine it with 
that great San Francisco catastrophe. 
At once I made notes which went into 
my card catalogue for future use. Half 
a dozen years later I started work on 
the book and spent sixteen fascinating 
months on the research and the writing. 
(I work in my office from six to eight 
hours a day, six days a week.) 

Within two years after publication, 
Thunderbolt House had been judged by 
most readers to be one of my best books, 
and its sales had soared over the first 
two years’ sales of any of my other books. 
Aunt Mary, in more ways than one, had 
left me an inheritance for which I con- 
tinue, year after year, to be grateful. 

Thunderbolt House is the very opposite 
of the material-success story in which 
the hero wins the Grand Prize of fifty 
thousand dollars. In Chapter One several 
members of the Allen family receive an 
inheritance from an uncle, and under the 
impact of this sudden wealth their family 
life goes to pieces. The great earthquake 
and fire of April, 1906, leave them at the 
end of the story as moderately situated 
as they were at the beginning. The theme 
is this: Wealth does not necesssarily 
bring happiness. 

Behind the adventure and mystery, 
behind the danger and excitement of the 
earthquake and fire, is the true meaning 
of the story. It is a study in human val- 
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ues, material vs. spiritual. The Allens 
learn the difference between false val- 
ues, fleeting values, basic values. At the 
end they hold tight once more to the old 
enduring values, good at all times. 

Let me explain more fully what I 
mean by these values. For instance, few 
of us admire a youth who says he wants 
to be a doctor because a doctor makes a 
lot of money. Such a youth is basing his 
choice of a career on material values 
only—money and the things money will 
buy. On the other hand our admiration 
goes out to the young man whois vitally 
interested in medicine and who wants 
to help his fellow men. Now, if you were 
sick and in need of a doctor, Pat, which 
young man would you call in? The first 
one? No, rightly you would question his 
ability. More likely you would send for 
the second young doctor. 

So, curiously enough, it is this second 
young man who is traveling the road to 
success, and in more ways than one. He 
is gaining material success—money and 
the things money will buy. He is getting 
real satisfaction and happiness out of his 
chosen profession, because he is helping 
the people about him, people who like 
and admire him. He is earning for him- 
self an important place in his own com- 
munity. 

And what of the first young man, who 
wanted to be a doctor because a doctor 
makes a lot of money? Alas, he is not 
making much money. He is getting little 
satisfaction out of his work. He is any- 
thing but happy. Both in a material and 
in a spiritual way he is a failure. 

The enduring values are those spiritual 
values which have come down to us 
through the ages because our forefathers 
found them good. There is nothing hay- 
wire about them. They make sense. They 
are workable. Now, Pat, what is your 
own scale of values? Do the material 
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values come first with you, or do they 
take a secondary place? Are you riding 
for a fall, or are you heading for a life of 
satisfaction? 

Thunderbolt House, therefore, is a 
study in human values. It is an attempt 
to show in dramatic form that our basic 
values, the ones as good today as they 
were a hundred years ago—yes, as good 
today as they were nineteen hundred 
years ago—are the values that count; 
they are the only ones upon which you 
can build the good life, the happy life. 
Asin all of my books, without exception, 
there is no material gain at the end. 
There is as usual, however, what I con- 
sider of much more importance—a spir- 
itual or an intellectual gain. 

Throughout most of the chapters of 
Thunderbolt House there is a large tapes- 
try, supposedly a rare and priceless 
Gobelin, which hangs from the balcony 
in the hall of the old Judson mansion. In 
the final chapter this is used as a tent by 
the family, all of whom are refugees from 
the spreading fire. How many readers 
understand that this tapesty is also a 
symbol? Did you? A clue to this should 
be found in the fact that the very last 
sentence of the book is about the Gobe- 
lin. If you as a reader will remind your- 
self that this tapestry is a fake Gobelin, 
not worth a tenth of its cost, you may 
more readily discover what it stands for. 


Have I analyzed enough of my books 
to suggest a few points about reading? 
Some of my observations, I suspect, are 
over your head. But I won’t apologize. 
I like to make a young person like you 
stretch a bit over new words and new 
ideas. And I want to help you prepare 
yourself to be a reader of adult fiction. 

Most of our modern literary short 
stories and literary novels are written in 
what craftsmen call an elliptical style. 
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That is, the author omits; he does not 
state but suggests; and he uses symbols. 
Henry James’ golden bowl is not merely 
a golden bowl; it also symbolizes the re- 
lationship between the two main charac- 
ters of a story; and when that golden 
bowl is broken, that relationship is 
broken. If you as a reader do not appre- 
hend this, you will not understand the 
most important incident in Edith 
Wharton’s little masterpiece Ethan 
Frome. Neither will you fully understand 
a recent Book-of-the-Month Club novel 
about a teen-ager, Salinger’s The Catcher 
in the Rye, in which the last chapter is 
pure symbolism. 

This under-the-surface element is also 
to be found in many of the European 
movies shown in this country and, now 
and then—alas, only now and then—inan 
American movie. If you saw the Oscar- 
winning All about Eve you must have 
been aware that the movie’s ending was 
—well, different. Strangely enough, a new 
character was apparently introduced at 
the very end. The camera turned away 
from Bette Davis and Celeste Holm and 
focused upon a teen-aged girl who, stand- 
ing before a panel of mirrors with a lovely 
evening gown held up before her, saw 
her own glittering reflection over and 
over again in those mirrors. Without a 
word being spoken, the whole meaning 
of the story was summed up in that sym- 
bolic final scene. For if you looked closely 
you saw not only the teen-ager’s image 
in those mirrors but your own and mine, 
too, as well as the image of everyone 
else in the audience. That glittering dress 
was a symbol that hit you with terrific 
impact. The movie, in its own technical 
way, was getting under the surface of the 
story, aiming its camera at you and at 
me, speaking directly to you and to me. 
That is art. 

When you bring this knowledge of 
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method to the movies that you see and 
to the books you read, you gain a new 
understanding of your ewn life and a 
new understanding of the lives of the 
people about you. Not only have you 
learned how to get under the surface of 
a story; you have learned at the same 
time something much more vital—how 
to get under the surface of life! 


Let me summarize: 

I hope now that you will be able to 
spot a lollipop, an escape story. A good 
one, based upon some measure of reality, 
has its place even though it is just a 
story and has nothing to say. Enjoy such 
a book. It can be as refreshing as a show- 
er on a hot summer day. It is only the 
cheaper ones that I question. And those 
which overemphasize material gain in 
the last chapter give such a distorted 
view of life that a diet of such books may 


act as an obstacle to your maturing into 
a sensible adult. 


Remember that in popular songs you 
can discover the difference between a 
“Sioux City Sue” and a “Bali Hai.’’ Re- 
member that a fairy tale may have, be- 
hind its action, a meaning, a universal 
truth. 

It is this element in some of our young 
people’s books that make them stepping 
stones to the reading of literature. So 
learn now how to read them. Remember 
that behind the action, the characters, 
the prose style and all those other ob- 
vious elements of fiction, lies the true 
worth of a book--its meaning. 

You should (1) find the theme of a 
story and be able to express it in your 
own words, the fewer the better. (2) Be 
alert and look for symbols, and if there 
are some, decide what they stand for. 
(3) Pick out the human values pre- 
sented by the author and label them 
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either as spiritual or as material values; 
then, according to your own way of 
thinking, rate them as to their impor- 
tance. (4) Finally—and don’t forget this! 
~-ponder over all these under-the-surface 
elements and ask yourself how they apply 
to you personally. 

Yet how many readers, old or young, 
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do this? Do you, Pat, truly read a book? 
Do you hunt for its secret cargo? 


Cordially yours, 


HOWARD PEASE 
To: 


Miss PATRICIA JANKO 
3668 E. 54th Street 
Cleveland 5, Ohio 


Living English 


GEORGIA E. CLIFTON' 


I F ENGLISH teachers are to follow the 
principles set forth by the Experience 
Curriculum, they will keep their in- 
struction close to life in the teaching of 
English communication. They will do 
away with unnatural situations and 
formal units in narration, description, 
exposition, and argument, changing to 
such activities as sharing personal ex- 
perience which lead to a greater social- 
ization of the program in English. 

The vocational English classes in the 
Capitol Hill Senior High School are at- 
tempting to map out their course by 
teacher-pupil planning. Part of the day 
the students are at work in the voca- 
tional classes of mechanics, radio, car- 
pentry, cosmetology, commercial art; 
the other time they spend in such classes 
as mathematics, English, and history. 
In English, especially, a subject which 
they have always dreaded, the students 
have expressed a desire to learn that 
English which is, as they say, “neces- 
sary to help them get jobs.” 

Just what this “necessary English’’ 
must be has been part of their work to 
help plan. 

The class is conducted as much as 
possible in an informal manner, allowing 


‘Capitol Hill Senior High School, Oklahoma 
City. 


the students to work in groups on their 
projects. Studying about their vocations 
is the main topic of interest, of course, 
but the students have discovered that 
there are other phases of interest that 
are necessary for a well-rounded life as 
a useful citizen. 

Since there are different groups of 
trades within one section of an English 
class, the students decided that it would 
be better to divide into groups for plan- 
ning. Each group of students of radio, 
carpentry, cosmetology, cooking, etc., 
were aware of the need to understand 
and use the vocabulary of their trades; 
also they felt that they would like to 
know something of the values, back- 
ground, and financial gains of their vo- 
cations. Some films on “Finding Your 
Life’s Work,” “Finding the Right Job,” 
and “Our Vocabulary of Business” were 
shown. Group discussions centered 
around such questions as: ‘What did 
we find out in these films that we need 
to make a study of?”’ “How can we learn 
more about our trades?’’ In order to 
learn more about their trades, they saw 
the necessity of reading books in the 
library. 

After reading about their vocations, 
the group made up such questions about 
their trades as: A griculture—‘How well 
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developed is the dairy industry today?” 
Music—‘‘What three things does the 
reorganizing of a band call for?” 
“What responsibilities do booking agents 
have?” Auto mechanics—‘‘What is the 
purpose of the transmission?” ‘What 
are the five basic components of the auto- 
mobile?” Offset printing—‘‘What is the 
basic theory that an offset press oper- 
ates on?” Cabinetmaking—‘“Why is 
drafting necessary?”’ Commercial cooking 
—‘What is the nutritional value of 
food?” Radio—“‘How many electrical 
fields does the electromagnet have?” 
Cosmetology—‘‘Define the following: (a) 
hygiene, (b) personal hygiene, (c) pub- 
lic hygiene.” Commerical art—“What 
is meant by drawing for reproduction?”’ 

I selected at random some of the 
questions that the students wrote for 
their groups. Each group made up 
twenty questions to discuss before the 
class. Part of the questions were rather 
scientific, and all of the class did not 
understand some of the explanations, 
but all the groups were enthusiastic. 
Too, they were talking, reading, and 
writing about their interests. 

Several visits were made to the var- 
ious business houses, such as beauty 
shops, radio stations, garages, commer- 
cial art studios, cafeterias, and news- 
paper offices. The students wrote re- 
ports and discussed with one another 
how they had profited by these visits. 
Then businessmen were invited to visit 
the class, and some of them emphasized 
the points of the proper personal inter- 
view and written application. The stu- 
dents were impressed by the fact that 
the men in business stressed properly 
written work. 

The students kept account in class 
booklets of reports of books read about 
their vocations, visits to the business 
houses, and any material they consid- 
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ered of interest to their fields of work. 
They wrote because they had something 
they wanted to say, and the mechanics 
of expression were a significant issue with 
them, because they saw the importance 
and necessity of clarity of expression 
as well as accuracy in writing. They 
studied and learned the definitions and 
uses of technical words of their trades, 
because they were interested and wanted 
to impress others with their knowledge 
of vocabulary that typified their occu- 
pations. 

Other books that the students read 
in regard to their vocations were biog- 
raphies about men who have been suc- 
cessful in their vocations. They learned 
that most of the men or women had to 
overcome obstacles before becoming a 
success, and they were asked to look for 
these obstacles in making their reports. 
The students did not have to choose a 
book from their own vocation but could 
read from any field of work in which they 
were interested. Many chose to read of 
lives of Presidents, poets, and authors. 
The life of Mark Twain seemed to be a 
favorite. 

Since there is no text for this subject, 
the students were not hampered by fol- 
lowing a textbook, but they have made 
use of all books they could find about 
the trades and industry. The students 
in their groups have compiled bibliog- 
raphies for their occupations and hope 
to build up a special trades library of 
their own. They have taken special no- 
tice of the authors, dates, and companies 
of each book, which they keep on index 
cards. 

Friday is a special or free-reading 
day, and the students read any book 
that they want to read. It is quite sur- 
prising to see how the library books have 
been substituted for the newsstand type 
of reading that was done at first. The 
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students were not forced to change their 
type of reading, but perhaps the in- 
fluence of good books in the library 
worked the miracle. No certain number 
of books were required for reading, and 
the students discussed the high points 
of interest of their books in groups or 
individually. 

When the students decided that they 
would like to make displays for the 
room, they were asked, “How would 
you represent your trade?” “What kind 
of advertisement would you exhibit in 
a show-window arrangement in your 
place of business?”’ 

Having to think out ideas about dis- 
plays proved difficult at first, but the re- 
sults of their attempts were satisfying. 
After the exhibits were judged, the stu- 
dents realized that ideas as well as at- 
tractiveness were essential in displays. 
Three boys made an attractive mural 
showing the progress of industry. This 
picture took a great deal of time, 
thought, and work. 

In every display, work of art, or ex- 
hibition lies some plan or idea. Think- 
ing has become one of the major items 
for being at work in the vocational Eng- 
lish class. “Put your ideas to work” is 
the slogan. “If you think you can, you 
can,”’ is another motto. 

Grammar has been a tool to be used 
only when it is needed, and it is taught 
to meet the individual differences in all 
forms of the students’ writings. In the 
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application letter the groups discussed 
character, ability, and capacity as quali- 
ties of business writing. They asked 
themselves: “How can I make myself 
stand out as an individual in my writ- 
ing?” “Why am I fitted for this posi- 
tion?” (This meant that they must 
write about their education and expe- 
rience.) “How can my letter show my 
ambition to assume greater responsi- 
bilities in a business?” 

Other items that were discussed were 
(1) making the letter show the employ- 
er that they are genuinely interested in 
his business; (2) making the letter cheer- 
ful; (3) giving facts and opinions about 
themselves; and (4) planning the letter 
and watching for careless punctuation, 
fragmentary sentences, misspelling, and 
poor handwriting. 

Plans also have been made for the 
groups to work out units on “Improving 
Your Personality,” “Getting Along with 
Others,” “Preparation for Work,” and 
“Getting a Job.’’ Units on literature will 
also be studied. 

There has been a gradual but a sure 
change in the attitudes, thinking, and 
skills of these students. Given a chance 
to work in groups and think out ideas for 
themselves, the students are showing 
that they can assume responsibility. 
They are learning that in order to live 
in a democracy they must discipline 
themselves and must develop initiative, 
responsibility, and self-reliance. 


The measure of a man’s real character is what he would do if he knew he 
would never be found out.—Tuomas Bosincton Macau ay. 
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A Few Seeds for World Citizenship 


LUCILLE MAWHINNEY'* 


Tus is the story of a unit that today 


would hardly recognize its ancestral be- . 


ginnings. More than ten years ago it was 
christened in our ninth-grade course of 
course of study with the title, “Broaden- 
ing Horizons.’ For three weeks students 
read, discussed, and reported on travel 
books with two objectives: to improve 
their understanding of other lands and 
to discover for themselves that nonfic- 
tion, as well as fiction, can be good reading. 
Later, I began to realize that here was an 
excellent opportunity to teach intercul- 
tural values and that all the excellent 
teen-age books with intercultural themes 
would provide abundant material. It was 
necessary, however, to neglect some- 
what the nonfiction reading aim, but 
our librarian dispelled any sense of guilt 
by reporting that nonfiction circulation 
was in no way suffering. 

An article in a 1949 English Journal? 
also started another line of attack, for it 
made me aware of how much intercul- 
tural material existed within my own 
classes. And if the reader is tempted at 
any point to say, “All this is very well 
for superior groups,” I will explain in 
advance that, while superior groups may 
show more initiative than average or re- 
tarded, I teach the unit in much the 
same manner to all except for varying 
the difficulty of the books. 

Two weeks before beginning this work 


* English department chairman, Whittier Junior 
High School, Flint, Mich. 


2William Gombar, “International Interview,” 
English Journal, April, 1949, pp. 153-54. 


I request the librarian to save books 
about minority peoples in the United 
States and about peoples of other lands. 
In class I ask who has ever been in an- 
other country or who has relatives or 
friends from other nations. Briefly I de- 
scribe the procedure that is to follow and 
tell the students to be thinking about 
what they may contribute to a class 
studying such a unit. Then I casually 
add that I have had some excellent re- 
ports from members of minority groups 
who have discussed their problems or ex- 
plained their religions. After the unit be- 
gins, each student informs me a day or 
two ahead that he will have a report 
ready. Probably one-half to two-thirds of 
a class responds during this phase of the 
unit. 

Our young people are typical, with 
probably an average number from minor- 
ity groups; still, what they have offered 
may suggest that we are located in an 
international settlement. Our city has an 
International Institute whose director 
has kindly spoken before my classes and 
who has acted as hostess to students 
visiting there. I have procured other re- 
source people in the city, but we would 
have suffered no lack without this pro- 
cedure. In fact, it was some boys in one 
of my classes, not I, who discovered that 
a member of the maintenance stafi was 
a displaced person with a Ph.D. who had 
taught in a Ukrainian university. And 
while the examples of the reports that 
follow did not happen all in one class 
but are rather those that have stood out 
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in my memory, similar instances pretty 
much filled up each period. 

The first day of the unit the class al- 
ways visits the library to check out 
books. The librarian has strewed around 
on tables such books as Shuttered Win- 
dows, the story of a northern-born Negro 
girl who decides to live with her people 
in the South and work for their better- 
ment; Haym Salomon,‘ the biography of 
a Jew who aided at a real sacrifice the 
American cause during the Revolution; 
The Welcome,’ the experiences of dis- 
placed persons in the United States; and 
Nehru of India.® 

Beginning with class members of 
minority groups, there was Tom, a 
handsome boy who had just come from 
Mississippi to live with an aunt so that 
he could have the advantages offered a 
Negro in the North. To achieve his goal, 
graduation from high school, Tom did 
not expect to see his parents for four 
years. With no hint of bitterness, he told 
about the rural schools that he had at- 
tended and the curtained streetcars in 
the cities. Calmly he answered all the 
questions the astonished members of the 
class asked or verified the comments of 
those who had a little firsthand informa- 
tion themselves. Increasing their inter- 
est were probably the current motion 
pictures, Home of the Brave and Intruder 
in the Dust. 

There have admittedly been times 
when I have felt a bit uncomfortable 
during these discussions, but never has 
there been any necessity for it. Students 
seem to sense what is being attempted 


3 By Florence Crannell Means. 
4 By Howard Fast. 
5 By Babette Deutsch. 


6 By Cornelia Spencer. (Gandhi, Fighting without 
a Sword, by Jeannette Eaton, may be substituted 
for Nehru of India.) 
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and have always sincerely co-operated. 
The only real need, as far as I have been 
able to determine, is for the teacher to be 
wholly sincere. This may be an oversim- 
plification, as it is not uncommon for a 
teacher honestly to consider himself un- 
biased while he actually harbors preju- 
dice. And, it may be added, children of 
minority groups have an uncanny ability 
to detect this prejudice in their teachers. 

Usually at least one Jewish student in 
a class explains his religion. Rosalie be- 
gan, “I should like to tell you about my 
religion as practiced in my home because 
it means a great deal to me.”’ Sabbath, 
for them, began Friday at sunset with 
the burning of the Sabbath candle and a 
special dinner, although modernity had 
taken its price when her older brother 
started having week-end dates. In ex- 
plaining Judaism, Marilyn took a differ- 
ent approach, challenging the class with, 
“T don’t believe that Jesus of Nazareth 
ever claimed himself the Messiah.” For- 
tunately this class had a few well-in- 
formed Christian Bible students, for they 
immediately set her right that several 
times Jesus as much as claimed himself 
the Messiah. Always in these reports 
classes have learned that there are ortho- 
dox and reformed Jews very much as 
there are orthodox and liberal Baptists or 
Catholics. Invariably somebody has read 
One God and has gained Florence M. 
Fitch’s interpretation of the three great 
religions of democracy. A student occa- 
sionally tells about Zionism and the 
breach among the Jewish people caused 
by this movement. And, based on an in- 
terview with someone who had visited 
Tel Aviv, one boy described this modern 
city. 

Frank, a native of Mexico, described a 
few special Mexican dishes. Although not 
a member of a minority group, Margaret 
had lived one summer with her parents in 
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the quarters of migratory fruit-pickers; 
consequently, she could describe first- 
hand a condition in the United States 
that to most people exists only on the 
printed page. 

One class was fortunate enough to 
have a boy of Austrian parentage who, 
with his family, had motored through 
Holland, France, Austria, and Switzer- 
land the preceding summer. Reichard 
showed his movies to the class, telling his 
experiences as successive scenes recalled 
them. His mother, who spoke with a de- 
cided accent, was kind enough to visit 
the class. Wearing a native Austrian 
dress, she explained that “folks wear 
these in the mountains. In the valleys, 
folks dress the same as folks here.” By a 
happy coincidence, in the same class was 
Jack, whose father had taken movies 
when he was in service in India, so that 
we had an opportunity to see some most 
realistic films showing the contrasting 
splendor and poverty there. 

Pauline had attended school in Ath- 
ens; Harry, in Damascus. Completely 
won over by the superiority to them of 
these schools, it required the teacher’s 
pointed questions to bring out that the 
type of students attending was com- 
parable to that in private schools in the 
United States. On both of these occasions 
the classroom was arrayed with handi- 
craft in laces, embroidery, tapestries, and 
jewels—the value of which made the 
teacher most uneasy. 

One highlight, as far as sheer student 
enjoyment was concerned, was Bar- 
bara’s Russian dances. Her Russian 
grandparents lived with the family and 
evidently had insisted that the grand- 
children practice faithfully the native 
dances. So Barbara brought appropriate 
records and about wore herself out. 

Not in the same class but of Russian 
descent was Arthur, whose grandfather 


had been an admiral in the czar’s navy at 
the beginning of the Revolution. He told 
a story that I suppose had been told and 
retold in his family, of the Communist 
soldiers coming to his grandmother’s 
home and of the methods of torture used 
in an attempt to learn of his grand- 
father’s whereabouts. 

Bill’s uncle had been a storm trooper 
in Nazi Germany. Through information 
collected from letters, he told how his 
uncle had written, doubtless casually, 
about entering homes in the middle of 
the night to arrest someone of a family 
group. While the class had the good judg- 
ment not to talk too critically of a class- 
mate’s uncle, they probably formed some 
pretty fixed opinions when the teacher 
asked the speaker if his uncle had ever 
expressed any repugnance toward his 
work. “No, he just took it as part of his 
job—same as a cop here might.” To 
counteract this unfavorable impression 
of the German people, an enthusiast for 
Joseph Gollomb’s biography, Albert 
Schweitzer: Genius in the Jungle, ex- 
plained how Schweitzer, because of his 
convictions, could not return to Germany 
during the Nazi regime. 

Current history entered the picture 
when Catharine read letters, written 
through some international correspond- 
ence arrangement, from a boy in the Rus- 
sian Zone of Berlin. In these letters that 
had apparently escaped censorship the 
class knew that no propaganda was in- 
volved when the writer referred to a week 
end in the American Zone and expressed 
the wish that he lived there, for the 
shelves in the stores displayed so much 
more. 

Following these discussions the class 
spends about a week of quite solid read- 
ing in class and for homework. (During 
the reports reading is largely homework.) 
On the board are listed topics suggesting 
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information in their books that the stu- 
dents are to be aware of: 


Minority Groups in the United States 

Religions Other than Your Own 

Living Habits of Peoples of Other Lands 
(Sugiestions: clothing, food, schools, homes, 
attitude toward parents or elders) 

Historical and Legendary Background of Other 
Lands 

Geography or Beauty Spots of Other Lands 


The oral work described is the stu- 
dents’ principal motivation for reading. 
The reserved shelves in the library or 
friends’ recommendations direct their se- 
lections. But that is all. It has not been 
unusual for them to send me to a book. 
Not until two girls maintained that There 
Was Once a Slave was “‘the most wonder- 
ful book”’ they had ever read did I read 
Shirley Graham’s biography of Frederick 
Douglass. Amusingly enough, the de- 
mand for the book had increased so much 
that the librarian, who had not read it 
either, began to suspect the numerous 
readers with ulterior motives and with- 
drew it from circulation until one of us 
completed it to determine its purity. 

The procedure for checking on the 
reading again is oral. This time each topic 
on, the board provides the subject for one 
panel, but the reading, only, furnishes 
the material. Each student gives me a 
statement of a first and second choice of 
topics that he wants to discuss. From 
this information I organize the panels. 
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Often there are some who have difficulty 
in determining what subject to select. 
They have not consciously sensed the in- 
tercultural theme in their reading. “My 
book is just about a Mexican girl who 
makes friends with the daughter of the 
owner of a ranch in California,’ a reader 
of Star in the Willows’ may reflect. Then, 
I have to ask, ‘“Didn’t the author tell 
quite a lot about the food Nita’s aunt 
prepared?” or “Did Nita’s family ob- 
serve Christmas the same way we do?” 
The reader smiles, a little abashed, “Oh, 
yes, of course.”’ 

Sometimes, if a panel is sufficiently 
promising, [ have the members talk 
about their books over the public ad- 
dress. So stimulating are these discus- 
sions to library circulation that we 
doubtless should do it more often. One 
superior group presented such books over 
WFDF. 

This unit is evolving into one of the 
most gratifying that I teach. I say “‘is 
evolving’? because each semester pro- 
duces a new slant. Current events influ- 
ence it. A different group of students 
brings about marked changes. And au- 
thors of teen-age books are ever alert to 
the trends and are continually offering 
new books. True, the ultimate results 
may be intangible, but surely so much 


, enjoyment and knowledge acquired have 


planted a few seeds for world citizenship. 
7 By Katharine Wigmore Eyre. 


Out of the Frying Pan 


In a statement entitled “‘The Television Revolution” the Newsweek 
Club Bureau announced: Attendance at movies has dropped from an all- 
time peak of eighty million per week in 1946 to a present attendance of 


fifty-three million per week. 


Guidance in Recreational Reading 


LLOYD W. BABB’ 


Te high school librarian serves as 
counselor for adolescents in many fields, 
but her greatest satisfaction is achieved 
in the area of guidance in recreational 


reading. Through her training and ex- 


perience, she has developed the ability to 
select worth-while books which high 
school young people enjoy reading. Her 
daily challenge appears with the oppor- 
tunity to help a boy or girl choose the 
right book from this collection. 

Experience reveals that the criteria 
which average high school students use 
in choosing books for leisure reading or 
for book reports are far from perfect and 
in most instances fall short of standards 
set up by teachers of English. For ex- 
ample, a high school sophomore boy asks 
the librarian to assist him in selecting 
another book ‘‘just like the one I read 
last week.’’ Upon further questioning, he 
has probably read a delightful story like 
B. L. Shurtleff’s Two against the North 
and would like to read another dog 
story. The librarian is in a position to do 
just what he has requested, but she has 
an opportunity to help him widen his 
reading interests by recommending sev- 
eral books that will give him a broader 
background in reading. 

She may suggest for his consideration 
such titles as Andre Norton’s Scarface, 
Keith Robertson’s The Missing Brother, 
Stephen Meader’s Cedar’s Boy, or Alden 
Stevens’ Lion Boy’s White Brother, each 
of which is filled with adventure and in- 
tensive living. If she is successful in in- 
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spiring him to choose one of these titles, 
or similar ones, she will probably hear 
from him several days hence when he 
comes to report his enjoyment of the 
selection. 

The high school librarian is constantly 
learning about the reading interests of 
adolescents. She learns that some read 
for pure enjoyment, while others read to 
escape some pressing reality in their 
lives. A certain group of students read to 
identify themselves with the hero or 
heroine in the story. Still others read 
themselves into a world of fantasy and 
unreality. A few young people read 
because they are required to read for 
their courses in English, history, or sci- 
ence. Some do not read at all. The au- 
thor recently heard a high school senior 
boy say, “J have never read an entire 
book in my life!’ Of course, he was prob- 
ably boasting, yet here was a challenge 
to the librarian that remained untested. 
Had he known about the boy’s situation 
sooner, he might have had opportunity 
to employ some of his theories. 

I would like to suggest some methods 
whereby the librarian may meet the 
challenge of recreational reading for high 
school young people. It is important, first 
of all, that she become thoroughly 
familiar with the popular types of stories 
which teen-agers enjoy reading. She will 
readily learn of their interest in dog, 
horse, and other animal stories; of their 
enthusiasm for stories that deal with 
physical achievement, good sportsman- 
ship, and victories over physical handi- 
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caps; and of their enjoyment of sea 
stories that take them back to the days 
of the pirates, particularly if a modern 
teen-age lad becomes involved in the 
story. At this age the gang spirit enters 
into the reading interests of boys, as well 
as seasonal sports, which accounts for the 
popularity of such titles as Philip Har- 
kins’ Punt Formation, H. M. Brier’s 
Backboard Magic, William Heuman’s 
Wonder Boy, Joe Archibald’s Hold That 
Line, Burgess Leonard’s Rookie South- 
paw, and Jack Paulson’s Fourth Down 
Pass. Boys also enjoy stories that deal 
with experiences in the out of doors, as 
related in such books as Montgomery 
Atwater’s Hank Winton, Smokechaser, 
‘Lew Dietz’s Jeff- White, Young Woods- 
man, and D. W. Gorsline’s Farm Boy. 
Interest is currently being developed in 
the account of the true experiences of six 
men and a raft as they are blown across 
Pacific waters to mysterious islands, as 
related by Thor Heyerdahl in Kon-Tiki. 

Girls enjoy reading career stories, 
which accounts for the popularity of the 
“‘Sue Barton” stories, and titles such as 
Amelia Lobsenz’s Kay Everett Calls CQ, 
Mary Stolz’s The Organdy Cupcakes, and 
Marguerite Dickson’s Turn in the Road. 
They also enjoy, more than the average 
teen-age boy, light romance stories, 
combined with mystery and adventure. 
Maureen Daly’s wholesome story, Seven- 
teenth Summer, is as widely read by high 
school girls as any other light romance. 
Girls also like stories in which the 
heroine is called upon to make some new 
type of adjustment, as moving with the 
family to another town, such as is por- 
trayed in Marguerite Dickson’s Roof 
over Our Heads. Their interest in sports 
stories is quite below that of their male 
classmates. 

The high school librarian will need to 
constantly nurture, and at times de- 
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velop, an interest in biography by recom- 
mending well-written biographies, as 
most high school students lack an ap- 
preciation of this type of book. Among 
many fine biographies available at pres- 
ent are Sandford Salyer’s Marmee, the 
Mother of Little Women, Guy Emery’s 
Robert E. Lee, Tracy Byer’s Martha 
Berry, the Sunday Lady of Possum Trot, 
Beryl Williams’ The Great Houdini, 
Shannon Garst’s Will Rogers, Immortal 
Cowboy, and J. A. Kugelmass’ Louis 
Braille. 

High school boys and girls are de- 
veloping an interest in reading whole- 
some school stories, and several books of 
this type are currently popular as well as 
worth while. Among these are such 
favorites as Charles E. Davis’ Senior 
Days at Davenport High, Anne Emery’s 
Senior Year, Betty Cavanna’s Going on 
Sixteen, Emily Hahn’s Francie, and 
Mary Stolz’s The Sea Gulls Woke Me. 
Many popular sports stories may also be 
included in this list. 

A new type of story has begun to 
arouse interest in high school readers. 
Recent scientific discoveries and inven- 
tions, together with the development of 
high-speed jet propulsion and atomic- 
energy machines, have inspired various 
writers to produce stories relating to 
interplanetary voyages. Such fanciful 
expeditions form the basis of currently 
popular books such as Robert A. Hein- 
lein’s Rocket Ship Galileo and Space 
Cadet. High school science and physics 
majors are particularly attracted to 
these books. 

Dwight L. Burton, instructor in the 
University of Minnesota High School, 
suggests that many of the books we have 
commonty taught in high school English 
classes are too difficult for modern teen- 
age readers. Their characters and plots 
are too far removed from present-day 
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life to interest today’s youth. We must 
choose books “that are close enough to 
their present-day experiences to make 
character identification possible.’’ 

Having discovered the recreational 
reading needs and interests of high 
school boys and girls, the librarian will 
be interested in methods whereby stu- 
dents may be stimulated to further read- 
ing. The first method I wish to suggest 
_ is an indirect one, yet a successful one, 
providing the librarian has a good mem- 
ory for students and light promises. Oc- 
casionally, a student may ask the 
librarian to help him find an interesting 
book. Upon discovering that most of the 
books in which the student expresses pri- 
mary interest are temporarily borrowed, 
she may be in a position to brighten his 
soul by informing him that she has a 
new book on order that is just what he 
wants. She even remembers the title 
and tells him to remind her about it from 
time to time, and, when it arrives, he 
may be the first to read it. As soon as the 
book arrives, the librarian remembers to 
show it to him with its attractive book 
cover and permits him to examine it 
briefly before it is prepared for circula- 
tion. This is comparable to the popular 
pastime called ‘“‘window-shopping,”’ and 
businessmen know how successful this 
plan can be. Of course, the librarian will 
keep her promises to such students, or 
this method will fail. 

The second method is one which is 
successful as well as convenient. In an 
average size high school library a regu- 
lar acquisition of ten new books of the 
recreational reading type may be pre- 
pared for circulation each week. If the 
charging desk is large enough to permit 
a regular display of ten new books, all 


2—. L. Burton, ‘‘There’s Always a Book for 
You,” English Journal, XXXVI _ (September, 


1949), 469-73. 
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dressed up in their attractive book jack- 
ets, students stopping at the desk for 
various matters of business may inspect 
these books and plan to read those in 
which they find particular interest. 

A third method involves the prepara- 
tion and giving of book talks by the li- 
brarian or a senior member of the library 
staff. Teachers in all departments of the 
school may profit by her knowledge and 
experience with books related to their 
particular fields. Most English teachers 
will gladly invite the librarian to give 
book talks in their classes, to acquaint 
students with new and interesting books 
available for outside reading and book 
reports. 

For example, the teacher of American 
history may be presenting a unit on the 
Civil War and would appreciate a visit 
to his class by the librarian, who may 
thus acquaint the students with new 
books in the field of American historical 
fiction dealing with the Civil War era. 
Such books as Edmund Fuller’s A Star 
Pointed North, Harnett Kane’s Bride 
of Fortune, Bruce Lancaster’s No Bugles 
Tonight, and Elizabeth Howard’s North 
Winds Blow Free are good examples of 
books in this category. The book talk can 
be made an interesting experience for all 
concerned, and students who previously 
cared little about reading may become 
inspired to begin a recreational reading 
program. 

An increased interest in reading ac- 
tivities may be encouraged by the li- 
brarian in the formation of a reading 
club. A list of appropriate titles may be 
prepared and posted for the use of mem- 
bers of this group. The club may elect 
its own officers and chairman and may 
wish to meet regularly for consideration 
and discussion of a currently popular 
book. A tape recording of the discussion 
may be made, for later use in appropriate 
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classes, to add further inspiration to the 
project. 

Some students enjoy keeping records 
of their recreational reading program, 
and the librarian may suggest interesting 
ways whereby this may become a valu- 
able experience as well as an encourage- 
ment toward widening their interests in 
the field. An attractive student record 
sheet entitled ““My Reading Design’’ has 
been prepared by G. O. Simpson and is 
available to librarians for distribution 
by the News-Journal, of North Man- 
chester, Indiana. These folders are pre- 
pared for various grade levels, and Forms 
C and D are arranged for junior and 
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senior high school students, respectively. 

Summarizing the responsibilities and 
privileges of the high school librarian in 
the field of recreational reading guidance, 
we conclude that she must possess a 
thorough knowledge of teen-age books, 
both old and new; an understanding of 
the reading interests of young people; 
and an ability to devise ways and means 
of getting the right book into the hands 
of the right student. The successful ac- 
complishment of this program can be 
achieved only through careful thought 
and planning on the part of the school 
librarian. 


Sonnet in Answer to an Old Question 


You ask how poetry is bred, conceived? 

It first occurs that in some floodlit hour 

With sudden flashing of creative power 

In the submissive mind there is received 

The fetal germ; thenceforth this quickened seed 
Permits no turning back, though the brain cower, 
The breast resent this turbulent, swift shower 
Of agonies which rooting deep, like weed 

In some wild place, spread facilely and fast; 
For poets—though they sicken, suffer, bleed 
May not abort these nascent songs they breed, 
Must bring them forth triumphally at last. 

By tortured bearing until birth they know 

The painful time a poem takes to grow. 


MARCELLA HARTMAN 
SourH BEeNb, INDIANA 
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Round Table 


OUTSIDE READING 


Reading skill, reading speed, broad 
knowledge, rich vocabulary, fundamental 
appreciation, and genuine intelligence are 
evidenced most strongly only in the omnivo- 
rous reader. General reading is plainly essen- 
tial to good general education. Its function 
as “outside” reading is dictated only by 
necessity, but perhaps general reading gains 
by its position as an outsider. Certainly the 
only part of Spenser’s Faery Queene that I 
read completely was a portion that the Eng- 
lish department was not allowed to teach. 
Most of us try to draw the student to a pro- 
gram of outside reading, and I dare say we 
often try too hard. 

The “pop-gun” story reader is usually a 
problem in early high school. Not to com- 
promise with his earnest desire for the sound 
of the gun and the guttural cough of the vic- 
tim is usually to find a deaf ear turned to all 
that is said. 

I try to keep a list of books to feed to this 
group. The Track of the Cat, by Clark, is a 
good example of the type of book. It is full 
of adventure, death, and tension; but the 
student usually finds himself surprised at 
the end when he realizes that “‘the cat” is 
really a phantom, and we have been reading 
more about human nature than we have 
about panthers. In several instances I have 
felt that a student was thinking a little more 
deeply about real values in literature after 
reading this book. No one has ever com- 
plained that it was “tame.” The student is 
more likely to come back for more advice if 
in some way he feels that his teacher under- 
stands his desires. Soon his trust will be 
built up to the point where he will welcome 
some simple biographies. Some of the best 
short stories lead quite naturally to the 
great works of fiction that enrich so many 
shelves and so few minds. 


In regular interviews with individual stu- 
dents I try to find where the student is in his 
reading. We talk about his interests and 
about the reading that he has done. We try 
to discover what his likes and dislikes have 
been in the past and what he should be aim- 
ing at. Frequently my students come back 
and say that my judgment was wrong, but 
even more often a short book list prepared 
during the conference can serve as a fairly 
accurate prescription for the momentary 
need of the student. If he does not like the 
books suggested, we have a basis for further 
discussion. | maintain that there is nothing 
wrong in disliking a book. I am as whimsical 
as the next person on that score, but there is 
something wrong with people of any age 
who are not probing the pile of human life 
and experience given to us in books. 

[ wish that I could be on the earth for a 
few days five hundred years from now. If I 
could harbor this problem that long, I 
should enjoy seeing how wrong our teachers’ 
taste in modern literature really is. Like 
Lope de Vego, who ventured to say, “There 
is none so foolish as to praise Don Quixote,” 
we shall die before the folly of our judg- 
ments passes on. Plainly we must lead our 
students to the best that we know in litera- 
ture, but we must cultivate their judgment 
and discernment as well as our own. We are 
too content to draw a simple line between 
the good and the bad in literature and let the 
whole problem lie on the other side of the 
fence from our own. 

As a beginning in class I usually discuss 
the factors that go to make a good book re- 
view. A book review must contain some- 
thing of value. Hence, I have six points that 
the student is to look for in the writing and 
reading of book review: (1) something rele- 
vant about the author (N.B. relevant); (2) 
discussion of the characters; (3) apt quota- 
tions; (4) apt comparisons; (5) the author’s 
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intention; and (6) the significance of the 
book. 

I usually try to make up a few book re- 
views of my own mixed with some from the 
professional reviewers. These are criticized 
by the class in terms of the six points and in 
terms of their value for the understanding of 
literature. As soon as the students have mas- 
tered this framework (with a little back- 
ground), they seem ready to probe more 
deeply into their own reading. 

All the students should feel surrounded 
by a wide love of books. I remember happily 
the figure of William Lyon Phelps entering 
his classroom. He always made it a point to 
carry a huge armload of books which he 
piled on his desk. He brought them as 
though he could not do without his best 
friends. Often the loan of a book starts a 
chain reaction if it is properly timed. A 
shelf of pocket books can be kept in the 
classroom for this purpose. I have lost a 
good many books by loaning them, but I am 
currently resigned to the necessity of losing 
them. I always put my name in them so that 
my students may recall the old fool who 
started them on that line of reading. 

I like to have my students record their 
reading on a cumulative record. This list 
helps to make the student’s accomplish- 
ments more specific, and I can see the direc- 
tion of his reading through it. His marks are 
shaded each quarter by what appears on his 
reading sheet. Summer reading lists are use- 
ful, but I do not like to let any formal lists, 
records, or reports get in the way of less 
formal reports from students. 

A student often enjoys giving an informal 
report on his reading. He is allowed to use 
books, notes, and other material while he 
talks. He must not show evidence of having 
memorized a speech. If properly encouraged, 
a student often makes very penetrating 
analyses. His comparisons are allowed to run 
the whole gamut of his own ideas. His quota- 
tions are criticized if they are not apt and 
brief. In general, he should be given the feel- 
ing that he is talking freely about the books 
that he likes. 

Certainly there are many different kinds 
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of apathy in reading. Some forms should be 
referred to a remedial reading teacher for 
proper work. It is plain that in some cases 
we do not touch the root of the problem. We 
can do little about an apathetic reader be- 
low a certain level of intelligence. But that 
apathy which is based on a modern mixture 
of innocence, television, and youth can be 
rooted out by a well-organized enthusiasm. 


Joun H. BuRROWES 


FRIENDS CENTRAL SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA 31, PENNSYLVANIA 


CLASSICS IN THE EARLY HIGH 
SCHOOL YEARS 


As You Like It was coming to Evansville, 
not with Katherine Hepburn or Elizabeth 
Bergner or Sir Laurence Olivier, but pro- 
duced by a humble and obscure road com- 
pany for high school patronage. Yet we were 
glad to welcome the first Shakespeare play 
that most of our pupils had ever seen. 

Trying to sell tickets and to encourage 
attendance, I reviewed the play in each of 
three freshman classes I then had, on three 
academic levels: college preparatory, regu- 
lar, and remedial. I had my doubts about 
the third group. Should I skip these pupils 
entirely or give them the story only, much 
diluted? I decided on the latter course. 

In this group sat John, nineteen-year-old 
star halfback with second-grade reading 
ability. He was attentive, just as were the 
rest. Yet I wondered if the time could have 
been better spent on drill. 

Nearly a year later John, still a poor 
reader, came back to me in another class. 
Vainly I tried to interest him in reading 
stories. 

“T ain’t never heard but one good story,” 
he commented, “and that was one you told 
us last year.” 

Trying to recall what on earth I might 
have told at a time so remote, I ventured, 
“What was the story, John?” 

“Aw, I don’t remember the name of it,” 
he concluded. “‘It was about them guys and 
gals out in a forest.” 
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ROUND TABLE 


Shakespeare for remedial readers? Hard- 
ly. Yet should they be denied al/ contact 
with the world’s great literature? John is 
now an iceman and has probably long for- 
gotten all about high school except football 
—or, just conceivably, As You Like It. 

On a slightly more advanced level are 
the noncollege freshmen and sophomores. 
Streamlined versions of such old favorites as 
Lorna Doone, Oliver Twist, A Tale of Two 
Cities, Pride and Prejudice, or David Copper- 
field are sometimes read without urging, of- 
fering for many pupils a last chance for seri- 
ous reading under instruction. Other titles of 
a type long since expunged from the anthol- 
ogies constitute welcome reading fare if the 
teacher presents them favorably. “What a 
good story!’ I have had average and even 
mediocre pupils exclaim about that en- 
chanting but long-taboo narrative poem, 
The Lady of the Lake. My movies and 
souvenirs from Scotland contribute back- 
ground to this thrilling tale of adventure and 
romance. 

On the more modern side such titles as 
Seventeenth Summer, The Yearling, and 
Johnny Tremain are indicative of a wealth 
of volumes appealing to adolescent taste. 
The Evansville Committee on English, 
working in co-operation with the Evansville 
Curriculum Commission, is soon to publish a 
list of twenty recommended books for each 
grade, based on pupil and teacher selection. 

For the brighter pupils, particularly those 
who are college bound, the case for the clas- 
sics is irrefutable. Here the uncut or slightly 
edited editions are preferred. With some 


help and explanation these freshmen are. 


soon reading A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
and The Merchant of Venice by parts, with 
reasonably good interpretation. Sophomores 
can slay Julius Caesar and read the conver- 
sation at the Rainbow with comprehension 
and appreciation. She Stoops To Conquer is a 
sure-fire laugh-provoker. Like the less gifted, 
this group also likes standard modern books. 

Seeds sown on fertile soil in the lower 
vears may burgeon and blossom into an at- 
tachment for fine literature in the upper 
years and college far beyond the span of 
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ordinary development and sometimes far 
beyond the teacher’s anticipation. For six 
years now I have taught a request class in 
Shakespeare on the junior-senior level, sim- 
ply because pupils had somehow been suf- 
ficiently indoctrinated with the spirit of lit- 
erature to ask for it. In this course we read 
plays little known in high school circles, 
such as Cymbeline, Much Ado about Nothing, 
King Lear, and even Henry IV, Part I. 
College professors who inherit these pupils 
after we are through with them are due for 
a pleasant surprise. Foundations for such 
interest were laid, of course, in the early 
high school years. 

Let us give our underclassmen the clas- 
sics, both standard and modern, but in a 
form easily understood. In an age of atom 
bombs, fighting in Korea, and a general 
lack of security, with reading trends toward 
the lurid and the tawdry, the teacher has 
much to do to build up liking rather than 
loathing for the better things to a point 
where pupils, like Oliver Twist, will ‘ask 
for more.” 

SALIBELLE ROYSTER 


Reitz ScHoot 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


SEEING THINGS 


When a pupil shows complacency at a 
time when he should be making attempts at 
self-improvement or when he tries to mini- 
mize the complexity of any topic of study by 
skimming over it or by offering some ration- 
alization, I hand him a copy of Picasso’s 
painting, “The Guitarist” (available at the 
Chicago Art Institute), and ask him to tell 
me everything that he sees in it. After he has 
studied the picture for several minutes and 
made his description, I show him that which 
is invariably missed: a serious, youthful, 
spiritual face that looks upward from the 
shoulder of the guitarist, a face entirely dif- 
ferent from that of the twisted body, a face 
that has been hidden with surprising in- 
genuity by the artist. I then gently explain 
to the pupil that even though he thinks he 
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adequately comprehends practically every- 
thing to which he gives his attention, he ac- 
tually misses much through lack of concen- 
tration, just as he misses the face that 
Picasso has intentionally painted, and that 
he needs, in addition to help from a teacher, 
a stronger will to study and learn inten- 
sively. I have often sat before the original 
painting in the Art Institute and talked 
with people about it. Invariably they are 
surprised and pleased when I direct their 
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attention to the “‘spirit-face.’’ I have used 
this picture with many pupils; not one has 
yet discovered the face without assistance. 
Such a study and discussion has, in many 
difficult cases, provided a basis of common 
regard and understanding that permits a 
more effective partnership in the study of 
English. 

Joun T. Muri 


HamMonp, INDIANA, HiGu SCHOOL 


Two Sonnets 


(To L. H. W.) 


She built her school within the mind and heart 
Of half-grown boys and girls. Year after year 
The hard-packed rocks she undertook to clear 

From the new ground, and in their stead impart 

Her own foundation stones. Then by the art 
Of precept and example, she would rear 
Strong walls of honor, rising to revere 

The loyal word and kindly, not the smart. 


She laid a roof of sound propriety, 
Set up the skills in which men find their rest; 
But long before the atmosphere grew stale 
With dog-eared rules and time-warped history, 
She threw wide windows open, and a gale 
Of fresh, young laughter filled the room with zest. 


(To D. W.) 
The school he taught was no Procrustean bed 

With head and foot a peremptory bell. 

He did not trust the pedant clock to tell 
When Lesson One was learned, nor did he dread 
To find a page or two had not been read 

When summer broke the academic spell, 

Nor lock step with the calendar—too well 
He knew how soon time wisely spent is sped. 


But day by day he met his girls and boys 
Beside a friendly path that wandered through 
Fields of delight, past mansions of the soul, 
Where there was time to savor all the joys 
Of living things and taste the magic brew 
Of words compounded in the poet’s bowl. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


CONSTANCE M. TOPPING 
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Current English Forum 


HAROLD B. ALLEN, ADELINE C. BARTLETT, MARGARET M. BRYANT (chairman), 
ARCHIBALD A. HILL, JAMES B. MCMILLAN, KEMP MALONE, RUSSELL THOMAS 


HAD OUGHT 


In many handbooks you will find, among 
the expressions to avoid, had ought (hadn’t 
ought). Long had I seen the expression in 
such lists before I ever heard it. The person 
that I first heard use it was from the state 
of Ohio and was a principal of a large high 
school in West Virginia. To him it was the 
natural way of expressing a certain sense 
of obligation. His remark on seeing some- 
one he felt that he should have met at the 
train was: “I had ought to have met you.” 
Since that time I have heard the combina- 
tion often, especially in New York. 

You will observe that more than time 
is expressed in the verb of the principal’s 
sentence above. In addition to referring to 
the past, he also expresses a sense of duty 
or moral obligation. He had neglected to 
meet the person at the train an hour earlier. 
In verbs other aspects of thought may be 
found besides time. In fact, tense may be 
defined broadly as a change in a verb form 
to express time, obligation, permission, 
compulsion, ability, habit, fulfilment, con- 
dition, or some other aspect of thought. 
In this expression you find two aspects of 
thought: time and moral obligation. 

The history of the verb ought is helpful 
in understanding the development of had 
ought. There seems to be a tendency in 
the English language to bring past time 
up to the present. That is, verbs originally 
past in tense take on a present meaning 
and develop new extensions of form—in- 
finitives, participles, etc. They are known 
as “‘past-present verbs.’’ This tendency is 
especially apparent in auxiliary verbs. In 
Old English five of these verbs had devel- 
oped presents from earlier pasts: ought, can, 
may, must, and shall. You will observe that 


these verbs omit the inflection in the third 
person singular present tense (he ought, 
not he oughts, etc.) like forms of the past 
tense rather than the present. Other verbs 
which have become past-presents since the 
Old English period are could, might, should, 
and would. 

It is interesting to note that ought is 
doubly past-present. Ought is derived from 
the Old English verb a@gan, meaning ‘‘to 
owe,” which was a past tense that had 
acquired at that time a present meaning. 
The original strong past dh became present 
in meaning and developed a new weak past 
ahte. It is this past dhte (‘ought’) which 
has now become present in its meaning, 
as in ‘You ought to write him a letter.” 

A curious feature of ought in present-day 
English is that it has no other derived forms. 
Ought is not only defective, lacking the 
usual forms of conjugation, but it is actually 
a verb of threefold time. It may express 
past (“Though he understood he ought to 
write, he did not”), present (‘‘You ought 
to be in class this minute’), or future (“‘Next 
week is the time when you ought to appear’’). 

The fact that there is only one form 
probably accounts for the introduction of 
had before ought. Ought from ahte (a past) 
is now thought of as present, and there are 
those who are trying to express the past 
by introducing had before it, as in “I had 
ought to have come,” or “I hadn’t ought to 
have come.” In questions there may be a 
feeling of awkwardness in saying ““Oughtn’t 
I, he, she, you, they?”’ Professor G. P. 
Krapp in his Comprehensive Guide to Good 
English points out that “I oughtn’t to have 
done that, had I?” is often heard. The 
question after the statement, then, is “Had 
I ought to have done that?” 
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The Oxford Dictionary shows that ought 
is historically the past of owe and that the 
past participle ought was formerly in lit- 
erary use when the meaning was “owed” 
and “possessed,” from which the meaning 
“to be under obligation” developed. The 
citation is from Coverdale 2., Macc. 12:3 
(1535), “As though they had ought them no 
euell wyll,” meaning “As though they had 
owed them no evil will.” At this time 
ought was used both in the past tense form 
and as the past participle. It is this old use 
which still continues in had ought and 
hadn’t ought. The OED cites a quotation 
from the Nova Scotian Haliburton’s Clock- 
maker (1836): “It don’t seem to me that 
I had ought to be made a fool on in that 
book” and from Rosemary’s Chilterns 
(1895): “Rose had ought to get married.” 
Other examples may be found in such 
writers as R. L. Stevenson (“You had ought 
to tell me that” from Treasure Island), 
Arnold Bennett (‘His friends hadn’t ought 
to let him out like this,” from Clayhanger), 
John Masefield, and Sinclair Lewis, where 
it is very common, for it is used much 
more in American usage (“We've all done a 
bunch of things that we hadn’t ought to” 
from Babbitt; “I hadn’t ought to talk” from 
Main Street; “T don’t think a fellow that 
can’t get through an examination had hardly 
ought to be allowed to practice medicine”’ 
and “He hadn’t ought to be getting drunk” 
from Martin Arrowsmith). 
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One cyclopedia of correct English usage 
states that had ought is nonexistent but 
warns against using it. It is far from being 
nonexistent, and in some sections the com- 
bination is often heard. However, except 
in dialogue, present-day written English 
does not employ ought as a participle. 

Since this usage seems to be gaining 
ground in spoken English, it may in the 
future establish itself. Professors Marck- 
wardt and Cassidy in Scribner Handbook 
of English (2d ed.) cautiously and wisely 
write: ‘Had ought, the affirmative, is prob- 
ably a provincialism, but because of the 
American hesitation to use oughtn’l, it is 
quite possible that the negative hadn’t 
ought is common colloquially.”” One who 
wishes to avoid all criticism in speech or 
writing substitutes should or just ought. 
Say “I should have written” or “I ought to 
have written” instead of ‘I had ought to 
have written” and “I shouldn’t have writ- 
ten” or “I ought not to have written” in 
place of “I hadn’t ought to have written.” 

As a last word, why should Americans 
hesitate to use oughtn’t? I see nothing wrong 
with “I oughtn’t to go.”” Americans say “I 
can’t go,” “I won’t go,” “I shouldn’t go,” 
etc. Why not “I oughtn’t to go?”’ It is pref- 
erable to “‘T hadn’t ought to go.” 


MARGARET M. BRYANT 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


Sentence-Sense and Verbals 


Many students write fragments because of inability to distinguish be- 
tween true prediction and mere verbals. This obstacle is almost im- 
mediately cleared when you teach that verbals by themselves are not true 


predicates—that verbals are GI P’s! 


Gerunds 
nfinitives 
P articiples 


Santa Monica (Cattr.) ScHooL 


ARNOLD LESLIE LAZARUS 
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Report and Summary 
Summer Workshops 


WORKSHOPS IN SUMMER SCHOOLS 
for teachers have grown in favor because 
they give each student opportunity to 
satisfy his need. Each brings his special 
problem or project and gets help from his 
fellows, the consultants, and from the li- 
brary. The title of the workshop limits the 
field in which the problems may lie but 
does not indicate any attempt to cover this 
field systematically. In many institutions 
the workshop discussion and study fill the 
morning, and at least part of the afternoon 
is left for individual and/or group recrea- 
tion. 

A recent survey by the English Journal 
indicates that at least twenty-seven colleges 
and universities have scheduled such work- 
shops for teachers of English at junior and 
senior high school levels. Registration in 
most cases must be completed by June. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the direc- 
tor of the workshop at the institution of 
your choice. 


East 


BLUEFIELD STATE COLLEGE, Bluefield, West 
Virginia. English Clinic. Mrs. Irene E. Moats, 
director. June 23-Jvly 11. 3-6 quarter hour 
credits, $20. Write early. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSI- 
ty, New York City. Studies in the Teaching of 
English and Language Arts in Secondary 
Schools. Professor Aileen T. Kitchin, director. 
July 7-August 15. 3-6 quarter hour credits, 
$20 per point. 

UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT, Storrs. Work- 
shop in Secondary Education. George Sharp, 
director. June 23-August 2. 6 semester hours 
credit, $60. Includes a demonstration class in 
a combination of English and social studies. 

Emory UNIVERsITy, Atlanta, Georgia. School 
Problems Laboratory. Newton Hodgson, direc- 
tor. June 16-July 23. 7} semester hours credit, 


$70. Reservation must be made six weeks in 
advance. 

COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF 
Fiorma, Gainesville. Curriculum Develop- 
ment Program. Vince McGuire, director. June 
16-July 26. 6 semester hours credit, $35. Lan- 
guage arts covered in over-all curriculum. 

UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Orono. Secondary 
Workshop (Language Arts). Philip Annas, di- 
rector. July 28—August 15. 3 semester hours 
credit, $30. 

NEw JERSEY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE AT 
Montcrarr. English in the Modern High School. 
Edward S. Fulcomer, director. June 30-August 
8. 2 semester hours credit, $22. 

WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE, Westmin- 
ster. Developing Communication Skills. -Jo- 
seph R. Bailer, director. June 18-July 23. 3 
semester hours credit, $37.50. 


Mid-America 


UNIVERSITY OF Kansas, Lawrence. Special 
Fields of Study in the Language Arts Curricu- 
lum. Oscar M. Haugh, director. June 6—August 
2. 1-6 semester hours credit, $35 for residents; 
$75 for nonresidents. Part-time study at $4.00 
per credit hour for residents and $9.25 for non- 
residents. 

MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE, East Lansing. 
Communication Workshop. Paul D. Bagwell, 
director. August 4-22. 5 semester hours credit. 
$30. 

UNIVERSITY OF MississiprPt, University. Lan- 
guage Communication in the Secondary School. 
John E. Phay, director. Dates undetermined. 
3 semester hours credit, $18. 

PurDUE UNIvERsITY, Lafayette, Indiana. 
English Language Workshop. Russell Cosper, 
director. June 9-27. 3 semester hours credit, 
$25. 

St. NORBERT COLLEGE, Green Bay, Wis- 
consin. Workshop in Language Arts. Sr. M. 
Florence, director. June 22—July 31. 6 semester 
hours credit, $51. 

STATE COLLEGE OF EpUCATION, Superior, 
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Wisconsin. Education 1748S. Maynard Bole, 
director. June 16-July 25. 2-4 semester hours 
credit, $25. Attention especially to four core 
areas: reading-language arts, science, social 
studies, and mathematics. 

Texas STATE COLLEGE FoR WoMEN, Den- 
ton. Current Trends in English. Dr. Autrey 
Nell Wiley, director. June 5-20. 3 semester 
hours credit, $10 for residents; $16.65 for non- 
residents. Sessions are held in air-conditioned 
rooms. 


West 


CENTRAL WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF Epv- 
CATION, Ellensburg. Language Arts Workshop. 
Miss Frances Shuck, director. June 16-July 
16. 4 quarter hours credit, $28. Emphasis on 
junior high school. 

CoLoRADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
Greeley. Teaching of English in the Secondary 
School. Neal Cross, director. June 9-19. $16.50. 
Journalism, speech, reading, literature, writing, 
and grammar. 

Lewis AND CLARK COLLEGE, Portland, Ore- 
gon. Workshop in Intergroup Education. Dr. 
Eduard C. Lindeman and Mr. Saal Lesser, 
directors. June 16-July 3. 3 semester hours 
credit, $45. Developing skills in meeting prob- 
lems in human relations as they arise. 
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SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE, Sacramento, 
California. Problems of Reading on the Second- 
ary Level. James E. Bradfield, director. June 
23-August 1. 4 semester hours credit, $30. 

SouTH OREGON COLLEGE, Ashland. Teach- 
ing of Language Arts. Shakespeare Workshop. 
Professors Matilda Bailey and Angus Brow- 
mer, directors. June g—August 8; July 28—August 
8. 3 semester hours each. $18 each. The staff 
that puts on the Oregon Shakespearean Festi- 
val is the one that teaches the second workshop. 


Short-Period Conferences 


JAMESTOWN COLLEGE, Jamestown, North 
Dakota. English Clinic. C. V. Huenemann, 
director. One-day clinic, May 31. No credit, 
$2.00. An approach to teaching literature is 
main discussion. Dr. Robert C. Pooley, speaker. 

UNIVERSTIY OF MINNESOTA, Minneapolis. 
Institute on the Language Arts. Professors 
Dora V. Smith and Guy Bond, directors. June 
30-July 3. No credit, $5.00. Speech, English, 
reading, and listening sections daily. Visiting 
lecturers include Helen Sullivan and Lou La 
Brant. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, Lincoln. Insti- 
tute on the Teaching of English. Mark Neville, 
director. June 16-27. No credit, $25. Special 
work conference. 


About Education 


C.C. FRIES PROTESTS SHARPLY THE 
Detroit Free Press report of an interview he 
gave a reporter. NCTE audiences know 
how orderly and meticulous Fries always 
is in his statements. In sum he told the re- 
porter: 

“The linguistic scientist tries to describe 
and analyze all the varieties of languages, 
exactly as they are. He finds in his investi- 
gations that the practices of those who 
speak what is called a single language may 
differ rather widely. These differences he 
tries to understand. He finds that some 
differences are distributed geographically, 
that others are social class differences within 
the same geographical area. He finds that 
certain forms have considerable prestige 
as compared with alternate forms for prac- 
tically the same meaning. As a linguistic 


scientist it is his business not only to gather 
all the expressions by which a people com- 
municate and carry on their affairs, but 
also to note precisely their distributions 
and differences in prestige. Some of this 
work is reported in the following: the Lin- 
guistic Atlas of the United States (three vol- 
umes covering New England published), 
Kurath’s Word Geography in the United 
States, the Oxford English Dictionary, Jes- 
persen’s Modern English Grammar.” 

He went on to explain the evidence in 
his own American English Grammar that 
many of the traditional and conventional 
rules taught in schools do not now repre- 
sent, and never really have represented, 
the practices of Standard English. He re- 
marked that many of the forms used by the 
uneducated are not mistakes derived from 
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Standard English by carelessness but rem- 
nants of older patterns discarded in the 
evolution of our language. 

The Free Press headlines were: ‘“‘Gram- 
mar? It Ain’t Gotta Be Perfect; U-M Prof 
Defends Us as Says ‘It’s Me,’ ‘None Are,’ 
‘Lay Down.’” The story began: “Don’t 
cramp your English-speaking style. Let 
yourself go grammatically. If a word or 
sentence seems right and proper to you, go 
ahead and say it.” And so on. 

If the newspapers distort other news 
half as badly as they misrepresent prac- 
tically every statement by a scholar about 
language, we are hopelessly misinformed 
about social and political situations and 
proposals. No responsible linguist fails to 
differentiate Standard English from sub- 
standard, popular, or vulgar English. In 
general, the more one has studied the actual 
usage of “educated,” socially accepted per- 
sons, the more usages proscribed by the 
handbooks he accepts as permissible (not 
prescriptive) forms, but he agrees more than 
disagrees with his conventional colleagues 
who write the handbooks. 

That Standard English includes both 
formal and colloquial varieties is unmistak- 
ably clear. Whether teachers should insist 
that classroom speaking and writing shall 
always be of the formal variety should be— 
but rarely is—discussed on psychological 
and sociological grounds. 


AT THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
the faculty of the College of Education 
adopted the following statement: “Our 
public schools are free schools maintained 
by a free people. In totalitarian lands the 
situation is markedly different. There the 
groups in power expect to remain in power 
forever. They create schools, therefore, 
which will teach as truth the doctrines and 
opinions of those who control the govern- 
ment. In our country, no group is in power 
permanently, whether at the national, 
state, or local level. Grants of power are 
periodically reconsidered by the whole 
people and renewed or withdrawn at the 
people’s pleasure. 
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“The fact that the public schools of 
America are free schools places upon them 
distinctive responsibilities. They were cre- 
ated by determined people experienced in 
the ways of freedom. Such people know that 
the battle for freedom is a continuing one. 
They know that freedom, difficult to gain, 
is easily lost. They want to be heard on all 
important issues. They should be heard; 
and, in America, they will be heard. But 
no group can properly insist that its doc- 
trines or opinions be imposed upon the 
young in the American school.” 


TEN YEARS AGO THE NEA SET 
up the Defense Commission to combat 
the growing attacks on schools, poor con- 
ditions under which teachers worked, and 
the poor salaries they were paid. Today 
the inventory shows success in almost every 
endeavor: the struggle for teachers’ polit- 
ical and civil rights; the clarification of 
lines of school administration; the raising 
of professional standards; the support of 
a welfare fund for teachers. These are only 
a few of the commission’s triumphs. It 
figured in the Pasadena incident, the Grand 
Prairie (Texas) and Mars Hill (North Car- 
olina) troubles, and in Chicago. The decade 
has been full for the commission. All teach- 
ers owe it much. 


“TELEVISION AS AN EDUCATIONAL 
Medium” is discussed in the Educational 
Record (American Council on Education) 
for January by Telford Taylor, who repre- 
sented the Joint Committee on Educa- 
tional Television before the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. Here he devotes 
only one sentence to broadcasts especially 
for school use, however valuable they may 
prove. He quotes one broadcasting official 
as saying that the great majority of Amer- 
icans are not people of “high culture” and 
that broadcasters must give them what 
they want. Taylor questions the broad- 
caster’s opinion of our people but prac- 
tically admits that so long as television 
(or radio) is controlled by advertisers it 
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is not likely to be the best it could. He ad- 
vocates the use of public and philanthropic 
funds—the Ford Foundation has already 
begun to supply high-grade programs which 
would not be commercially profitable. He 
suggests also subscription television, giving 
the station direct revenue from the pro- 
grams. 


MORE SCHOOLS SHOULD HAVE A 
regularly produced radio program in the 
curriculum. Norma J. Reno in School Activi- 
ties maintains the local radio station will 
be happy to air the project to fulfil the FCC 
requirement of a certain number of public 
service programs monthly. She suggests the 
establishment of groups to take the responsi- 
bility for the production: (1) central pro- 
duction committee—edits scripts and casts 
shows; (2) program committee—scouts for 
programs and ideas; (3) music committee— 
handles all musical features; (4) script com- 
mittee—organizes and writes finished script 
from material given them by program and 
music committees; (5) technical committee 
—handles details not handled by studio 
staff; (6) publicity committee—publicizes 
programs in school and town papers. The 
amateur, typically ‘“kid-produced” pro- 
gram need not be if the teacher insures 
well-run committees, and her work need be 
no more than that for any good class. Wit- 
ness the success of the weekly program of 
the Greenburg (Pa.) High School under the 
guidance of Mrs. Corrine Smith or the 
Pontiac (Mich.) High School, which re- 
cently broadcast its five hundredth pro- 
gram on station WCAR. 


AUDIO-VISUAL GUIDE FOR PRAC- 
tices in Intergroup Education appeared in 
Social Education, December. Listing nu- 
merous aids by subjects and giving their 
sources of supply, the guide is useful to all 
teachers with a projector. 


KEEP OFF BROADWAY! EVERY JUNE 
the English teacher sees at least one stage- 
struck youngster head for the big city and 
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imagined fame—and ultimate disappoint- 
ment and heartbreak. M. David Samples, 
writing in Dramatics, cautions the eager 
student with the words of a leading Broad- 
way star, “If you want to go into theater— 
don’t!’ Theater work does not have a living 
wage for the majority and will not have 
until it is decentralized. 


A REPORT ON A THIRTY-SIX-YEAR- 
old, $200,000 educational research project, 
“So That’s What Happens to Child Prodi- 
gies,” appears in the Saturday Evening Post 
(February 2). It is written by Milton and 
Margaret Silverman from an interview with 
Dr. Lewis Terman, Stanford University, 
who initiated and has been conducting 
Stanford’s large-scale psychological study 
of gifted children. Thirty-five years ago a 
quarter of a million school population was 
sifted to identify about a thousand children 
with the highest I.Q.’s, and their char- 
acteristic mental, physical, and personality 
traits were studied. Their careers were then 
followed and studied to see what sort of 
adults they would become. Among the sig- 
nificant findings has been the fact that, on 
the average, the gifted group “‘is assuming 
responsibility and leadership in far greater 
proportion than the general public or even 
college graduates in general.’’ Most of them 
have maintained their mental superiority 
in adulthood. Dr. Terman has always vig- 
orously defended special training for the 
mentally gifted. Although it was recently 
estimated that more than a million of 
America’s school children have “superior 
intelligence needing special education,” 
scarcely 21,000 of these million potential 
leaders are enrolled in special classes. Dr. 
Terman himself says, “Surely the school 
has no more important task than to foster 
the development of the mentally gifted. 
Never has our country stood in greater 
need of intelligence in high places. Our 
chances of survival in another war may 
well depend upon the discovery and utili- 
zation of highly superior abilities of every 
kind.” 
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“MAYBE I DON’T KNOW WHAT THE 
Battle of Hastings accomplished or who 
signed the Magna Carta. That doesn’t 
mean I never knew it; that doesn’t mean 
it wasn’t taught to me.” J. E. Logan in 
January Clearing House maintains that 
students are taught as much today as they 
ever were but that they retain less because 
they lack the desire to remember. He sug- 
gests the crux of the matter is creating an 
interest and an appetite for English. ““Learn- 
ing by heart instead of learning by mem- 


ory.” 


DO YOU SLOW YOUR CLASS DOWN 
for the slowest in the room or race along 
with the bright ones who can keep up? Do 
you pace it for the middle group only to 
find you’ve bored the high 1.Q.’s and over- 
whelmed the low ones? Britain thinks it 
has found a way to give everyone a better 
education and keep the teachers happy as 
well. At the end of January, 32,000 London 
youngsters, ten and a half to eleven and a 
half, took extensive tests to determine what 
their further schooling would be like. The 
high scorers have gone on to the coveted 
“grammar” schools for their secondary 
education; the middle group has gone to 
a “central” school, where more time will 
be spent on vocational training; the bottom 
60 per cent will end up in a “secondary 
modern” school, where formal academic 
training is at a minimum. What are the pit- 
falls of the system? It appears to build a 
strong class segregation. It determines a 
child’s future largely by the work of a single 
day in his life. It sifts for the bright child 
but neglects the hard-working one or the 
talented one. Britain’s proving grounds 
will be interesting to American teachers. 


“WHY AND HOW DO TEXTBOOKS 
Get Bigger?” asks John Nietz in the Jan- 
uary Phi Delta Kappan. They’re definitely 
larger than a hundred years ago, but the in- 
crease in content is not in proportion to 
the increase in number of pages. Old books 


had small print, contained few pictures, and . 


had little or none of the learning aids that 
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occupy space today, such as tables of con- 
tents, questions, topics for discussion, in- 
dexes, glossaries, etc. The fund of knowledge 
is constantly getting larger, and the com- 
plexity of modern society poses more prob- 
lems to be dealt with in the schools. It looks 
as though we’re in for bigger if not better 
textbooks every year. 


TRENDS IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
practices are revealed by A. H. Lauchner 
in the Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. He finds 
the use of block scheduling, a movement 
away from dependence on a single text, 
attempts to base marks on individual abil- 
ity rather than on a single standard, ar- 
rangements for helping gifted pupils, strong- 
er guidance programs, special academic 
areas for slow learners, and increased con- 
sciousness and checking of results. 


TEACHERS WHO BECOME IMPA- 
tient with student stupidity should read 
Gertrude H. Gersten’s experience story, 
“Refresher Course,” in the January High 
Points. Well trained academically, she took 
an evening course in sewing on her newly 
purchased machine. Her repeated bewilder- 
ment, even when she though while listening 
that she understood an explanation, made 
her much more sympathetic with students 
who found the next day that they did not 
understand (or remember?) what she had 
carefully explained—about much more 
subtle matters than sewing patterns. 


A BASIC VOCABULARY OF FIVE 
hundred words is being taught to New V ork 
City Puerto Ricans through the use of 
audio-visual aids. The system, developed 
largely by Professor I. A. Richards and 
Miss Christine Gibson of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Education, em- 
phasizes use of everyday words and situa- 
tions. Their need for a quick, workable use 
of the English was realized when it was 
discovered that they swelled the city’s re- 
lief rolls by being unable to take jobs where 
English is required. Richards has put on 
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the market in the last few years pocket 
books teaching French and Spanish through 
pictures. 


THE ELEVENTH ISSUE IS OFF THE 
press: the Shakespeare Newsletter is doing 
very nicely, thank you. Started a year ago 
by Dr. Louis Marder of Brooklyn College, 
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the four-page paper is devoted to news and 
studies about the Bard. With an uncanny 
coverage of events associated with Shake- 
speare, the Letter is as vitally written and 
perky looking as tomorrow’s news flash. 
Annual subscription for ten issues: $1.00. 
Write 749 Franklin D. Roosevelt Drive, 
New York og. 


About Literature 


THE FACT THAT ENGLISH POETS 
and dramatists instinctively regard Shake- 
speare as a rival is the reason that so many 
of them have tried to revive the poetic 
drama. So thinks Stephen Spender, himself 
a poet, who writes on “Modern Poetic 
Drama” for the January Britain Today. 
The experiments in this art form during 
the two hundred and fifty years before 
1930, he also thinks, can be summed up 
as a collection of interesting failures, and, 
although he makes no rash claims for the 
genius of Eliot, Auden, and Fry, he does 
think that today there is more understand- 
ing of the problems of the poetic drama 
than at any time since the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The two principles which the con- 
temporary triumvirate seem to understand 
which previous poets have ignored are that 
poetry on the stage must be entertaining 
in terms of the contemporary theater (if 
Shakespeare were writing today, his plays 
would be different, because he understood 
this) and that every line of poetry must 
have dramatic relevance to plot and char- 
acterization. A third prerequisite, however, 
has only been imperfectly understood, says 
Spender. This is the fact that contemporary 
audiences expect the characters in plays 
to be rather complex. It is this lack which 
is the weakness of The Cocktail Party and 
The Lady’s Not for Burning. The most im- 
portant result of the recent experiments 
in poetic drama, Spender believes, has been 
the starting of a lively debate about the 
function of language in drama. This has 
drawn attention to the extreme impov- 
erishment in most contemporary plays, 


“a poverty so great that the contemporary 
West End and Broadway play is as a gen- 
eral rule unreadable from its inception and 
unactable five years after its first appear- 
ance.”” How successful the poetic experi- 
ments will be in enriching the drama only 
time will tell, but Spender thinks they are 
more worth continuing than anything else 
in the English theater today. 


IN THE JANUARY /RISH DIGEST 
Roger McHugh reports an interview with 
Larus Sigurbjornsson, a director of the Ice- 
landic Theater Society and a librarian of 
the Icelandic National Theater. It appears 
that the little country at the top of the 
world has a very modern National Theater 
equipped with a revolving stage, a small 
theater used for experimental productions, 
excellent dressing-rooms, and proper work- 
shops and storage space. It was built out 
of state funds provided by the entertain- 
ment tax and has an annual subsidy of 
about £40,000. Community centers, each 
with its own little theater, have also been 
built throughout Iceland out of the enter- 
tainment tax, and by law the National 
Theater must send out troupes annually 
to play in such theaters. There is also a 
Drama League of all amateur theater com- 
panies, which co-operates with the National 
Theater. Result: the theater is booming in 
Iceland. Perhaps an educational polar ex- 
pedition undertaken by those concerned 
with the rigor mortis now settling upon the 
American theater might prove as stimulat- 
ing as experiments with the poetic drama. 
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“JAMES JOYCE AND THE CINEMA,” 
by Patricia Hutchins, also appears in the 
January Irish Digest. As early as 1909 
Joyce was exhibiting Italian films in Dub- 
lin and throughout his life was interested in 
the development of the moving picture as 
an art form. Miss Hutchins discusses sev- 
eral instances in which his interest in film 
techniques is reflected in his writings. 


STANISLAUS JOYCE, THE BROTHER 
of James, contributes some revealing bio- 
graphical details of Joyce’s early life in 
the January Partisan Review. His article, 
entitled “‘Joyce’s Dublin,” was originally 
written as a review of Patricia Hutchins’ 
book of that name, but the review was re- 
fused publication in Ireland. 


“THE BUSINESS MAN AS READER” 


comprises an iconoclastic section of a sym- 
posium on ‘‘The Business Man in Ameri-- 


ca”? which forms the major portion of the 
January 19 issue of the Saturday Review 
(which has significantly dropped the ‘‘of 
Literature’ from its title). The Research 
Institute of America, which planned and 
edited the symposium, took a poll of the 
reading habits of a cross-section of more 
than fifteen thousand officers and execu- 
tives of United States corporations. The 
results shatter pretty effectively the old 
sterotype of the business tycoon who owns 
a handsome library of unread books. The 
poll disclosed that 55 per cent of the execu- 
tives polled read more than ten books a 
year, 19 per cent read over twenty-five, 
and 7 per cent read over fifty. Only 4 per 
cent admit to reading none. The diversity 
of taste in reading matter showed almost 
as broad a range of interests as books pub- 
lished. The first five of the twenty-five lead- 
ing titles in the RIA poll were Kon-Ttki, 
The Forrestal Diaries, The Caine Mutiny, 
The Sea around Us, and Closing the Ring. 
One wonders how much the book clubs in- 
fluenced their choices, since 58 per cent of 
those questioned reported membership in 
a book club. 

“The Writer and the Entrepreneur,” by 
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Leo Cherne, in the same symposium dis- 
cusses how two generations of American 
writers have helped to shape America’s 
view of its businessmen. Cherne points out 
that there has been a big change in the char- 
acter of businessmen who have sat for their 
portraits since the early Upton Sinclair 
novels and Babbitt. However, he thinks that 
there is too long a time lag between the 
changes which have taken place in business 
and what many authors know of actual 
conditions. Today, Cherne says, there are 
thousands of executives whose youth was 
spent studying Marx, Ricardo, and Keynes 
in colleges and schools of business adminis- 
tration who are not afraid of books and who 
at least have firsthand knowledge of the 
ideas and doctrines with which their times 
have to deal. All of which would seem to 
indicate that Babbitt has finally grown up. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE’S “NARRATIVE 
of Arthur Gordon Pym of Nantucket”’ is 
analyzed by Patrick F. Quinn in the winter 
Hudson Review to show its effect upon the 
writings of Herman Melville and the poetry 
of Rimbaud. The poet Robert Graves also 
contributes to the same magazine, under 
the title of “Mother Goose’s Lost Gos- 
lings,”’ a pleasant essay on the sources and 
effect of oral tradition upon some of the 
nursery rhymes with which we are all famil- 
iar. 


TWO THOUGHT-PROVOKING ESSAYS 
on Shakespeare appear in the winter Ken- 
yon Review. From Peking University, Wil- 
liam Empson (who is to be at the Indiana 
School of Letters this summer) discusses 
“Dover Wilson on Macbeth.” Wilson has 
argued for an early revision of Macbeth by 
Shakespeare himself—a revision designed 
to shorten it for a court performance. Emp- 
son examines Wilson’s specific proposals 
as to what Shakespeare cut and argues 
against them, showing that if Shakespeare 
did what Wilson suggests, he wouldn’t 
be a capable dramatist! 

In a second article, “Philosophy and 
Theatre in Measure for Measure,” Francis 
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Fergusson shows why he thinks Measure 
for Measure is to be understood as both 
philosophy and poetry of the theater and 
points out that these are ‘‘cognate modes 
of presenting a single underlying vision of 
man in society.”’ The matter of the play’s 
phlosophy is “‘the nature of our people and 
our city’s institutions,” as the Duke puts 
it, but Fergusson thinks that, in the mirror 
of the Duke’s “Vienna” and in the light 
of the Greek-Christian tradition, the play 
reveals the actual drama of government 
in Shakespeare’s own city. He believes that 
Shakespeare isn’t solving a problem, that 
he has no thesis, but that what he is doing 
is ‘setting forth, from many points of view, 
an ineluctable mystery in human affairs.” 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY HAS ESTAB- 
lished a research fellowship for the study of 
teaching English to high school students who 
do not intend to go to college. Recipients 
will attempt to devise several different types 
of practical teaching plans which could be 
used immediately or easily modified by the 


classroom teacher. 


SEVERAL OTHER ARTICLES IN THE 
same December Clearing House present 
ideas without much implementation. ‘Are 
We Teaching the Wrong Classics?” by Wil- 
liam Gillis, Jr., suggests that much of what 
we insist upon is too remote in time and ex- 
perience from the boys and girls whom we 
command to like it. “ ‘Sneak Previews’ of 
Juvenile Classics,” by John H. Wilson, re- 
counts his successful use in his practice 
teaching of photoplays and other aids to the 
understanding and appreciation of litera- 
ture. “The Happier Phrase,” by Richard C. 
Johnson, urges that we teach by precept and 
more by hypothetical situations the value of 
kindliness—or at least tact. ‘‘Socio-dramas 
an Aid in Classroom Discipline,” by Morton 
J. Sobel, carries its idea in its title. 


DOES THE PRESENT RELATIVELY 
high drop-out rate of adult students in lib- 
eral arts courses indicate that the courses 
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provided for adults are not always suited to 
adult interests? The question has intrigued 
the directors of the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion, an affiliate of the Ford Foundation, 
and prompted them to grant $160,000 to the 
Center for the Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults, recently established in Chicago. 
Thirty-one colleges throughout the country 
soon will be offering evening courses without 
prerequisites on mature subjects such as 
“World Politics,” “The American Tradi- 
tion,” “Analytical Reading,” ‘‘Group Liv- 
ing: Its Influence on Attitudes and Be- 
havior.” Three test universities began 
courses in February. An analysis of the re- 
sults is expected in November. 


TAKE HEART, YOU WHO SEEK A 
professional-looking publication from your 
very unprofessional students. The Ham- 
mond (Indiana) Council of English Teachers 
has sent along a copy of their student- 
printed, student-written literary magazine, 
Pursuit. Inspired photography and format 
place the magazine on an enviable pedestal. 
A letter to Superintendent Lee Caldwell 
might bring a copy and a few hints how it 
evolved. 


RECORDINGS BASED ON THE LAND- 
mark Books published by Random House 
are to be distributed by a new organization, 
Enrichment Materials, Incorporated, 246 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 


STUDENTS OF WORLD LITERATURE 
will be interested in the long “letter” about 
contemporary Italian poetry written by 
Alessandro Pellegrini for the autumn Sewan- 
ee Review. Those poets who he thinks have 
contributed most significantly to contem- 
porary literature are Cardarelli, Ungaretti, 
Montale, Quasimodo, Valeri, Solmi, Sereni, 
and Gatto. He discusses their work in detail 
and gives English translations of some of the 
most characteristic poems of each. The same 
subject is discussed more briefly by Edward 
Williamson in the December and January 
issues of Poetry. 
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PAUL BUNYAN IS NO TRUE FOLK 
hero but grew in the fertile brain of an ad- 
vertising man employed by the Red River 
Lumber Company. This is the burden of 
Marshall W. Fishwick’s “Paul Bunyan: The 
Folk Hero as Tycoon,” in the winter Yale 
Review. There were a few authentic tales 
recorded in the Middle West between 1910 
and 1916, but they were meager and in lan- 
guage fully understood only by old lumber- 
men. The hero of these stories he calls “Paul 
Bunyan I.” “Paul Bunyan II” was born 
when William B. Langhead was employed 
by the Red River Lumber Company, which 
was moving from exhausted lands in Minne- 
sota to fresh forests in California. Langhead 
had worked for eight years in lumber camps, 
from chore boy to construction engineer, be- 
fore he turned free-lance advertiser. He had 
heard some of the stories, but in the thirty- 
two-page pamphlet he presently issued they 
had suffered an important change. For all 
this, Mr. Fishwick cites apparently sound 
evidence. He agrees that Paul Bunyan II 
met the desires of others than lumbermen 
for a folk hero, but he insists that his main 
lineaments were chiseled by Langhead and 
James Stevens, who was director of public 
relations for the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association when he first learned of Lang- 
head’s successful stories. J. Frank Dobie, 
Carleton C. Ames, Mrs. Grace S. McClure, 
and others have attached the Bunyan myth, 
and Fishwick thinks that anyone can see 
that stories without technical terms and pro- 
fanity never develop in the bunkhouses. We 
should know all this, if Mr. Fishwick is right, 
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but if a literary ballad may be good, why not 
also a literary tall tale? 


SYMBOLISM CARRIED TOO FAR 
creates at most lifeless parable; still the 
writer who concerns himself solely with 
swaths of fact creates only case histories. 
Where is the middle channel? John F. Mc- 
Glynn in an essay, ‘The Two Faces of Fic- 
tion,” in Four Quarters, champions the fus- 
ing of naturalism and romance to produce 
“some of the finest works of the imagina- 
tion”: The Gallery, The Heart of the Matter, 
The Track of the Cat. 


THE THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR OF AN- 
nual awards of Poetry magazine has singled 
out Theodore Roethke, Randall Jarrell, 
Robinson Jeffers, James Merrill, M. B. 
Tolson, and Horace Gregory. The first 
poets to be given awards were Ezra Pound 
and Vachel Lindsay in 1913. The awards 
presented by Editor Karl Shapiro were 
made “with reference to each poet’s gen- 
eral achievement or promise,” and were 
selected from the October, 1950, to Sep- 
tember, 1951, issues of Poetry. 


FURIOSO MAGAZINE AND ITS PUB- 
lisher, Alfred Knopf, awarded its short- 
story prize to William Berge, who is study- 
ing for his Master’s degree at the University 
of Iowa. The judges noted that one-third 
of the ‘contributions were chapters from 
novels in progress and that many of the 
best came from young men in university 
creative-writing programs, particularly from 
the University of Iowa. The state of Cali- 
fornia had the most contributors. 


New Books 


Poetry, Fiction, and Drama 


JANE HADDEN. By RosAMoNnD MARSHALL. 
Prentice-Hall. $3.00. 


Eighteenth-century London is the back- 
ground. The heroine was a foundling, protégé, 
and serving maid of a kindly old woman, who 
died. Jane fled to London, where she became a 
waitress and met Dr. Johnson, whom she was to 
meet again when she became an author. She fell 
in love with a man—another foundling, who 
thought he was heir to a titlke—who wrote 
“penny dreadfuls.” From him she learned to 
write—and other things. There are many points 
of interest: eighteenth-century London; three 
foundlings—all gifted; two untrained people 
who wrote for a wide circle of admirers. They 
wrote of life as they knew it. There are glimpses 
of Newgate and Fleet Street prisons and of 
Johnson and Boswell. Two titled men wanted to 
marry Jane. Easy to read. 


THE DAUGHTER OF TIME. By JosEPHINE 
Tey. Macmillan. $2.50. 


“Truth is the daughter of time.” Inspector 
Grant, of Scotland Yard, who prided himself on 
his ability to read faces, amused himself while in 
the hospital with a broken leg by looking at hun- 
dreds of photographs and prints with names on 
the back. One he studied carefully and thought, 
“A saint or a judge,” turned the card, and read, 
“Richard the III’”—murderer of two little 
princes. With the assistance of a man skilled in 
research, Grant studied files of evidence and his- 
tory, and proved (?) that Richard the II1]—well, 
“truth will out.” A tour de force of mystery 
fiction. 


LET IT COME DOWN. By Paut Bowles. 
Random. $3.50. 


Young Nelson Dyer, bored by his work in a 
New York bank, secured a position in Tangier. 
He soon found that people from many countries 
mingled in an atmosphere of smuggling and all 
forms of vice and dissipation. How Dyer reacted 
to temptation, his disintegration, the bizarre 


setting, the depravity of this mixed social group, 
make an astonishing story of suspense and ex- 
citement. 


THE DESPERATE SEARCH. By ArtHUR 
MayseE. Morrow. $3.00. 


The author lives on Vancouver Island, and 
the Pacific Northwest is the setting of his novel. 
The hero was a pilot operating through British 
Columbia. The plane on which his two small 
children were coming to him was lost in the 
treacherous fog and storm. This is the story of 
the lost children—alone in the wilds (other pas- 
sengers killed)—and their father’s frantic search 
for them. Friends, ex-wife, and reporters gather. 
Emotion, suspense, drama. 


BACK OF TOWN. By Marir1tE Wo trr. Ran- 
dom. $3.50. 


By the author of Whistle Stop and Night 
Shift, who says of this story: “I do feel that it is 
an excursion into the murky realm of intricate 
pressure and motivation that Dr. Kinsey so sub- 
limely ignored in his highly oversimplified re- 
port.” Miss Wolff penetrates this ‘murky 
realm” in writing of the attraction two people 
have for each other. The emotions, urges, and 
weakness of other characters have a part. Quite 
amoral. (Why write or read it?) 


GHOST AND FLESH. By WitutAmM GoyeEn. 
Random. $2.75. 


Eight very unusual stories; the collection is 
well named. The characters grope for an under- 
standing of the relationship between life and 
death—of the known and the unknown. The 
style is unique, the form and expression leave a 
haunting effect. 


THE PEOPLE WITH THE DOGS. By Curis- 
TINA STEAD. Little, Brown. $3.75. 


An old New York family, the Massins— 
uncles, aunts, and many cousins—still possess 
two adjoining old brownstone fronts, now di- 
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vided into very small cheap apartments, and a 
huge neglected country estate. The Massins are 
devoted to one another, and they all own and 
love dogs. As one says and they all agree, “A 
love of dogs makes you understand human 
beings—you learn how to take care of every- 
body.” Edward, flower of the flock, might do 
things, but he is smothered by family and the 
past. The weed-covered farm is somewhat sym- 
bolic of the family. We meet all of them. Quite 
an interesting study. 


JUMPING JUPITER. By ERNESTINE GIL- 
BRETH CAREY. Crowell. $3.00. 


By a coauthor of Cheaper by the Dozen. Kay 
Linsey, pretty, young—very young for the posi- 
tion—was toy buyer for a large department 
store. January sales were not good, and Kay had 
to do something about it. Store politics, jealous- 
ies, scandals, rivalries, all became intense. May 
be read “without the fatigue of close attention” 
(Johnson). 


JEFFERSON SELLECK. By Cart Jonas. 
Little, Brown. $3.00. 


Written in diary form. A middle-aged busi- 
nessman (a Babbitt) became an invalid in his 
middle fifties. He wrote his biography, covering 
the time of World War I, prohibition, and the 
New Deal. He was quite a decent fellow, an 
average man, a busy successful man—but he 
was not free from fear. Very interesting. Feb- 
ruary co-selection, Book-of-the-Month Club. 


MY SON AND FOE. By JosEPHINE PINCKNEY. 

Viking. $3.00. 

A story of human relationships. Kirk Mc- 
Afee, visiting on a Caribbean island, was en- 
chanted by the carefree Metellus family. The 
grown sons (half-brothers) resented his atten- 


tion to their too charming mother. Trouble be- 
tween the boys followed. Somewhat like Three 
O’Clock Dinner. 


ROAD TO THE SUN. By Marjorie STONE- 
MAN Dovctas. Rinehart. $3.50. 


Jason Horne, a Florida farmer, shot and 
killed a man who blew up a dike and ruined his 
rice crop. He was sent to prison, and, though he 
was later acquitted, his conscience troubled him. 
A beautifully written tale of expiation. 


THE GREAT RASCAL. By JAY MONAGHAN. 
Little, Brown. $4.50. 


Ned Buntline, originator of the dime novel, 
led a life as wild and woolly as those of his 
heroes. It was hard to tell the real from the 
fanciful when he wrote or talked. Americana 
much to be desired by collectors. Fact and fic- 
tion. Entertaining. 


COLLECTED POEMS. By MARIANNE MOoRE. 
Macmillan. Pp. 180. $3.00. 


This volume has recently brought Miss 
Moore two of the most prized national literary 
awards—the Bollingen Poetry Prize and the Na- 
tional Book Award for Poetry. Much of the po- 
etry was in earlier volumes now out of print. 
The poems are difficult because of subject mat- 
ter and “oblique” expression—that is, incoher- 
ence and symbolism not readily caught. Lines 
break not only in the middle of phrases—par- 
ticularly after ‘‘the’”—but also in the middle of 
words. A very careful workman, Miss Moore is a 
poets’ poet. W. H. Auden says: “The endless 
musical and structural possibilities of Miss 
Moore’s invention are a treasure which all fu- 
ture English poets will be able to plunder. I have 
already stolen a great deal myself.” 


Nonfiction 


DANCE TO THE PIPER. By AGNEs DE 
Mute. Atlantic—Little, Brown. $3.50. 


Candid autobiography of a prominent figure 
in the modern dance world. A moving story of 
years of hard work and difficulties, ending in the 
choreographic successes of Rodeo, Oklahoma, 
Brigadoon, etc. When she was eight years old, 
she met Pavlova, and that fired her ambition. 


Quite entertaining. Twelve photographs. Liter- 
ary Guild February choice. 


THE WRITING OF BIOGRAPHY. By Catu- 
ERINE DRINKER BoweEN. Boston: The 
Writer, Inc. Pp. 31. $1.50. 

The popular biographer explains the proc- 
esses of research and of shaping the information 
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into an interesting story. She makes her exposi- 
tion clear and vivid by tracing her own work in 
producing John Adams and the American Revolu- 
tion, which is “narrative” rather than “critical” 
in presentation. 


THE RIDDLE OF EMILY DICKINSON. By 
REBECCA PATTERSON. Houghton. $5.00. 


Houghton Mifflin Literary Fellowship Award 
winner. Other’ biographers have suggested cer- 
tain men who may have inspired Emily Dickin- 
son’s love poems. One has referred to a “‘too- 
much-loved woman friend.” After impressive 
research both in America and abroad, Mrs. Pat- 
terson is convinced that Kate Scott Anthon, 
who spent years in England but visited Emily’s 
family, was the “lover” of the poems. A mys- 
tery, a detective story, emotional disturbance, 
thwarted personality. The study is impressive 
and well planned, but controversial. 


SHAKESPEARE. By G. I. Dutnte. (“Hutch- 
inson’s University Library.”) Longmans. 
Trade, $2.25; text, $1.80. 


The English-educated McGill University 
professor deals chiefly with Shakespeare’s ideas, 


especially the unexpressed ones which governed 
his writing. The order-disorder antithesis is 
most emphasized. Cf. Lovejoy’s The Great Chain 
of Being and Tillyard’s The Elizabethan World 
Picture. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. By HEnricu 
STRAUMANN. (“‘Hutchinson’s University Li- 
brary.””) Longmans. Pp.-189. Trade, $2.25; 
text, $1.80. 


A professor of English literature in the Uni- 
versity of Zurich outlines American thought and 
letters, 1900-1950. Critical aesthetic evaluation 
is subordinate to his study of our attitudes. 
Quite possibly Straumann sometimes oversim- 
plifies in his classification and misplaces his em- 
phasis in interpreting individual writers; but his 
comments are, on the whole, informed and keen, 
and his outsider’s view of us both fresh and 
plausible. 


DAILY LIVING IN THE TWELFTH CEN- 
TURY. By Ursan TIGNER HoLMEs, JR. 
University of Wisconsin Press. $3.85. 


This book, the author says, has come from 
his heart—the product of thirty years’ study, 
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teaching, travel. It concentrates on 1150-1200. 
It is a personal ictexpretation, a companion for 
literary studies, presenting descriptions of 
houses, castles, kitchens, and the whatnots of 
daily living, as well as architecture and activi- 
ties of peasant and noble. Full notes. 


AN ARTIST IN AMERICA. By Tuomas 
Hart BENTON. Twayne. $3.95. 


A frank, full-blooded autobiography, revised 
up to date. Seventy-nine reproductions of mu- 
rals, painting, and sketches. Important as a 
record of the development of American art. 324 
pages. 


BASIC PSYCHIATRY. By Dr. Epwarp A. 
STRECKER. Random. $3.75. 


A comprehensive survey of the principles and 
practices of modern psychiatry. Emotional ma- 
turity, says Dr. Strecker, is the most important 
thing in the world. He quotes: “It is the only 
healthy, long-range answer to mankind’s central 
problem, namely, man’s inhumanity to man.” 
This is a hopeful study, with much attention to 
childhood, relation of physical and emotional 
disturbances, and the tragic ignorance of the 
past. Very readable and thought-provoking. 
Well arranged. Index. 473 pages. 


LOGIC FOR LIVING. By Henry Horace 
Witt1ams. Edited by JANE Ross HAMMER. 
Philosophical Library. $3.75. 


Written as a narrative, the philosophy and 
logic lectures of this respected North Carolina 
professor are tasty as well as substantial. A rare 
book for the simplicity with which it tackles 
problems usually handled in the abstract. 


A FOREIGN POLICY FOR AMERICANS. 
By Rosert A. Tart. Doubleday. $2.00. 


The Senator explains his position on our 
foreign policy. The welfare of America, he be- 
lieves, must come first. He is against world- 
wide hand-outs. Logical and sincere. For all 
readers. 


A GUIDE TO THE INDIAN TRIBES OF 
OKLAHOMA. By Muriet H. Wricur. 
University of Oklahoma Press. $5.00. 


Sixty-seven Indian tribes still exist in Okla- 
homa, where nearly one-third of America’s 
Indians live. A brief history of each tribe, gov- 
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ernment, modern life, and culture. The author 
is a quarter-blood Choctaw. Illustrated and 
indexed. The growing interest in the Indian 
past and present makes this a timely book. 


NAVAHO MEANS PEOPLE. By Evon Z. 
Voct and CLype BLuckHoRN. Harvard. 
$5.00. 

A pictorial commentary on the Navahos— 
their work, recreation rites, etc. One hundred 
eighty-four photographs. We show an awakened 
conscience where the Indian is concerned. 


JOURNEY BETWEEN FREEDOMS. By 
TANYA MatTTHEws. Westminster. $3.50. 


Tanya Matthews, born in Russia, ‘tells the 
story of her life. A daughter of the bourgeoisie, 
she was young at the time of the Russian Rev- 
olution, but in the years following she suffered 
with the people purgings, revolts, collectiviza- 
tion, hunger, prison. She now lives in France. 
She sponsors no political party. 


1001 WAYS TO IMPROVE YOUR CONVER- 
SATION AND SPEECHES. By Herbert V. 
Procunow. Harper. $3.95. 

This is another of those “handy-dandies.”’ 
Two hundred similes, four hundred epigrams. 
Good for the self-made man who has had little 
or no schooling and wants to improve himself. 


HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD WITH 
MUSIC. By M. Emett WILson. Schuman. 
$2.75. 

Better than most “how to” books. Beginning 
with suggestions for the baby in the crib, Dr. 
Wilson gives concrete ideas for the parent to 
consider. 


THE ART OF CLEAR THINKING. By 

Rupotr Fiescu. Harper. $2.75. 

Designed as a self-help book, it is less helpful 
than it is fascinating with its numerous anec- 
dotes. The author obviously possesses greater 
powers than he displays, choosing to make his 
thesis completely clear to all. 


101 BEST GAMES FOR TEEN-AGERS. By 
LILLIAN and GopFrEY FRANKEL. Sterling. 
$2.00. 

Games that are simply executed with 
familiar materials everyone has on hand. The 
section on “‘ice-breakers” is particularly good 
for those teachers who entertain their students. 
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TELEVISION WRITING: THEORY AND 
TECHNIQUE. By Ropert S. GREENE. 
Foreword by RoBERT MONTGOMERY. Har- 
per. $3.75. 

Technical but easy to understand. It adds 
pleasure to television viewing and a greater ap- 
preciation for what is behind the scenes. It will 
interest older boys and girls from either the 
writing angle or the television one. 


MEN OF WEST POINT. By Cot. R. ERNEST 
Dupvy. Sloane. $5.00. 


A narrative rather than a book of biog- 
raphies. It is somewhat misleading in its sub- 
title: “The Story of the First One Hundred and 
Fifty Years of the United States Military 
Academy.” Four-fifths of the book is devoted 
to the second World War. Chauvinistic. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
By FLEeTcuer Pratt. Pocket Books. $0.35. 


WHEN CHILDREN START DATING. 
(“Better Living Booklets.) Epita G. 
NEISSER. Science Research Associates. Pp. 
48. $0.40. 


For parents and teachers. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN INTERNATIONAL 
CULTURED RELATIONS: A REPORT 
OF THE STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 
ON THE OCCUPIED AREAS. Haro E. 
SNYDER and GEorGE E. BEAUCHAMP. Ameri- 
can Council on Education. Pp. 112. $1.50. 


LEARNING TO LIVE: BASIC RELATION- 
SHIPS OF LIFE. By CurisTINE GILBERT 
and JEAN BEtTzNER. Combined Book Ex- 
hibit, 950 University Avenue, New York 52. 


The Combined Book Exhibit is a co-opera- 
tive book promotion by forty publishers, trade 
and educational, large and small. This purchas- 
ing list consists of those the publishers think 
teachers of English will wish students to read, 
for it was specially prepared for the 1951 con- 
vention of NCTE. It is topically arranged under 
two large heads, “Learning To Live with Your- 
self”? and “Learning To Live with Others.” 
These big divisions are subdivided, and many 
subdivisions are further divided. The annota- 
tions are chiefly objective. Publisher, price, 
and grade range are given. Single copies are free 
to teachers who mention this notice. 
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Professional 


GATEWAYS TO READABLE BOOKS. By 
RuTH STRANG, CHRISTINE B. GILBERT, and 
MareGaret S. Scocein. 2d ed. H. W. Wilson. 
Pp. 148. $2.75. 

Here are more than eleven hundred books for 
retarded adolescent readers, classified by topics, 
labeled as to reading difficulty, and annotated 
briefly. Most of the books are of fifth- to sev- 
enth-grade difficulty, but a few are still easier. 
The most dependable and inclusive list of this 
sort. 


CREATIVE DRAMATICS IN HOME, 
SCHOOL, AND COMMUNITY. By Rutu 
GonsER LEASE and GERALDINE BRAIN 
Srxs. Harper. Pp. 305. $3.00. 


The authors tell “how to help children create 
and act their own plays,” and add a few ways in 
which mothers can make home duties accept- 
able. Emphasis falls upon the primary grades, 
but the methods and some materials are suitable 
for junior high. 


CLAREMONT COLLEGE READING CON- 
FERENCE: SIXTEENTH YEARBOOK, 
1951. Claremont College Curriculum Labora- 
tory. Pp. 130. 


Defining reading as “the process of making 
discriminating reactions” to anything, this year- 
book deals not only with book reading but also 
with the mass media of communication, human 
relations (reading people), and even lighting. 
Strang, DeBoer, Witty, and Taba are contribu- 
tors widely known among our readers. 


GROWING UP IN AN ANXIOUS AGE: 1952 
YEARBOOK, ASSOCIATION FOR SU- 
PERVISION AND CURRICULUM DE- 
VELOPMENT. National Education Associ- 
ation. Pp. 260. $3.50. 


This work has merits and faults arising from 
its actual composition by four “teams” of from 
five to nine persons, each team writing one ma- 
jor section of the book. The merits are breadth 


and individual insights; the chief fault, the lack. 


of systematic progression of thought from sec- 
tion to section. Most of the authors are psy- 
chologists or sociologists, who write in general 
terms except for quotation of “case” records. 
The ideas are sound and important, but for re- 


cent graduates of good colleges of education few 
of them are new. 


DELINQUENTS IN THE MAKING. By 
SHELDON and ELEANOR GLUECK. Harper. 
$3.00. 

Over a period of ten years a staff of experts 
made an extensive survey of the backgrounds 
and environments of 500 delinquent boys and of 
500 nondelinquents to discover what made one 
group go wrong. This condensed popularized re- 
port should encourage teachers, parents, and 
others to understand the child at an early age 
and give help to those who need intelligent con- 
sideration, to those who can be adjusted. 


GUIDE TO REFERENCE BOOKS. Con- 
STANCE M. WINCHELL. American Library 
Association. Pp. 645 (73”” X 10}’’). $10.00. 


This most-used work of its kind was last re- 
vised in 1936. Now the editor of supplements to 
the sixth edition has reorganized the book, 
dropped superseded references, and added new 
ones. It now has 500 entries. Each major section 
has an introduction, chiefly for library-school 
students, and some other features for the same 
users. In the main it is for librarians choosing 
reference books and for researchers. The organi- 
zation seems convenient, the typography easy 
on the eyes, the information sufficient. An in- 
valuable searchlight, with new bulb and freshly 
polished lens. 


Pamphlets 


A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LOOKS AT 
UNESCO. U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO. UNESCO Relations Staff, De- 
partment of State, Washington 25, D.C. 
Free. 

The story of ® project by students in the 
Alice Deal Junior High School, Washington. 
Their procedure offered many and various occa- 
sions for English skills. A possible English unit. 


EDUCATION AND NATIONAL SECU- 
RITY. Educational Policies Commission or 
the American Council on Education. Pp. 60. 
$0.50. 

Chapter heads: “The World We Face,” “The 

Role of the Schools,” “The Role of Higher Edu- 
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cation,” “The Problem of Military Manpower.” 
A soberly courageous assessment of our situa- 
tion and duty. 


WHY CHILDREN MISBEHAVE. By 
CHARLES W. Leonarp. (“Better Living 
Booklet.”) Science Research Associates. Pp. 
48. $0.40. 


How handle normal everyday misbehavior? 
Is misbehavior ever normal? How prevent seri- 
ous trouble? Emphasis upon younger children, 
but some attention to adolescents. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SEVENTH AND 
EIGHTH GRADE ChILDREN AND 
SCHOOL PROGRAMS FOR THEM. (“‘Ed- 
ucation Briefs,” No. 18.) United States Of- 
fice of Education, Washington 25, D.C. Free, 
but limited supply. 


Summaries of information about several of 
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the important characteristics of early adoles- 
cents, with some references for further reading. 


ABOUT CHILDREN IN GRADES SEVEN 
AND EIGHT. (‘Selected References,” No. 
21.) United States Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D.C. Free; limited supply. 
A sixteen-page mimeographed bibliography, 

classified by topics. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF EX- 
PERIMENTAL CORE CLASSES. (Cur- 
riculum Bulletin 1950-51 Series,” No. 2.) 
Superintendent of Schools, 110 Livingston 
Street, Brooklyn 2, N.Y. Pp. 103. 


The results of the experiences of successful 
teachers in the XG or Experimental General 
program for slow learners. Published in the be- 
lief that it may also help teachers in other core 
courses being introduced into New York City 
schools. 
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Tt caching Materials 
Films 


LEARN TO ARGUE EFFECTIVELY. Wi1- 
LIAM E. UTTERBACK, collaborator. Coronet. 
One reel. Black and white or color. 


Jeff, a teen-ager who argues incessantly and 
often purposely, is persuaded by a classmate 
to “go out for debate and learn something 
about it.” Jeff does, and, with the aid of an en- 
gaging teacher and a puppet theater, Jeff 
learns to identify subjects which are fit for 
argumentation (questions of opinion or pro- 


posed action) as well as subjects which’ 


cannot be argued about fruitfully (mat- 
ters of fact or personal taste). He learns four 
basic rules of procedure: (1) be informed about 
the subject, (2) listen and understand the opin- 
ion of the other person, (3) locate the areas of 
agreement, and (4) locate specific points which 
are at issue. At the end of the film Jeff is still 
an arguer, but he now argues in a considered 
manner which is at once persuasive and ac- 
ceptable to his friends. 

The film is technically good except for some 
portions of the speech of the puppets which 
cannot be understood easily. The film should 
be most useful for high school groups. Its gen- 
eral tone is probably a bit immature for most 
college classes. 

In using this film, many teachers will want 
to shift the emphasis from argumentation to 
communication. The latter term may suggest 
more clearly the idea that successful persuasion 
is a two-way process in which the feelings, 
attitudes, dispositions, and reactions of the 
other person are embraced in one’s own think- 
ing and response. 

Louis ForsDALE 


‘TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


PLANNING YOUR TALK. E. C. BuEHLER, 
technical supervisor. Young America Films. 


Planning Your Talk is a film that points 
up the vital necessity of planning and organiz- 
ing the speech. It begins with a speech failure 
that, because it lacked planning, is confusing 
and boresome. 


From this point on, beginning with a visit 
of the student to his professor (E. C. Buehler), 
the film shows how a good speech may become 
well organized through five successive steps: 
(1) get the attention of the audience; (2) show 
why it is important; (3) set up your main idea 
or theme; (4) use actual cases, examples, facts, 
and reasons; and (5s) tell them what to do. 

In the age-old problem of absorbing the 
speech for delivery, Professor Buehler contends 
that memorizing is not the answer. It is rather 
by carefully preparing and studying an outline 
that a speaker will be able to stay on the sub- 
ject. 

Throughout the film examples reveal con- 
cretely the meaning of the various steps in 
preparation. The film closes with this advice 
from Professor Buehler to the audience: “A 
good speech must be planned and thoroughly 
organized so that you know exactly what you 
are going to say and why you are going to say 

After this ending, however, one is left with 
a sense of incompleteness—a feeling that the 
film should go on from the effective introduction 
and follow through the main discussion to a 
conclusion. If the student were to present the 
speech again (as corrected) and receive con- 
gratulations for a job well done, the film would 
reveal the failure in the beginning and the suc- 
cess in the end. 

The film has real instruction merit and is 
highly recommended as an aid to teachers of 
oral English and speech. 

C. C. SHOEMAKER 


SHORTRIDGE HicH ScHOOL 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


HIGH SCHOOL: YOUR CHALLENGE. Her- 
otp C. Hunt, collaborator. Coronet. 1} 
reels, $62.50 (color, $125). 


This attempt to show the uninterested stu- 
dent what he has to gain by energetic partici- 
pation in classroom and extracurricular activi- 
ties may fit into orientation or other units of 
English or core courses. 
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TEACHING MATERIALS 


For Individual Reading 


COPPER’S CHANCE. By Jane S. MclIt1- 
VAINE. Macrae-Smith. $2.50. 


The Cinderella theme is carried out amid 
a heavy aura of horses. An adolescent girl wins 
a race with an outlaw horse, which no one else 
can ride, and becomes engaged to the wealthy 
young sportsman on the final page. Of medium 
difficulty, the book would entertain ninth- or 
tenth-grade girls without adding much to their 
growth in literature. 
Dwicut L. Burton 


University HicH ScHoot 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


THE OUTER REACHES. Fdited by Aucust 
DeERLETH. Pellegrini & Cudahy. $3.95. 


A good anthology of favorite science-fiction 
stories chosen by their authors. The collection 
would be engrossing to a science-fiction fan, 
but is something to be sampled occasionally by 
the average reader. The stories have variety 
but tend to project into a rather dismal future. 
The difficulty level is high, but the volume 


would be a good addition to the high school 
library. 


D. L. B. 


HUNTED HORSES. By GLEN Rowunps. Holi- 
day House. $2.25. 


This small, well-illustrated volume is a 
heart-stirring account of the activities of a 
band of wild horses in the red-rock country of 
the West, from snow time of one year to snow 
time of the next. The stallion leader’s wisdom 
and protection of his mares and colts is almost 
human. With stories about horses so much in 
demand by junior high readers, this book 
should hold much appeal. 


Myrtle BLANK 


JEFFERSON JUNIOR HicH ScHOOL 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


THE STORY OF A BAD BOY. By Tuomas 
Bartey Atpricu. Pantheon Books, Inc. 
$2.75. 

Young people of today will be entertained as 
highly as those of 1869 were by the varied ad- 
ventures of Tom Bailey in the seaport town, 


Rivermouth. Cheery Grandfather Nutter, “hot 
drops”’ Miss Abigail, and deserted Kitty Collins 
add zest to the narrative. Playing William Tell, 
burning an old mail coach, fighting red-haired 
Conway, training Gypsy, mourning the tragic 
death of Binny Wallace, and finding Kitty’s 
lost husband make diverting reading. Reginald 
Marsh’s intriguing drawings truly trim the old 
tale. 

Etva McBETH 


Newton (KAn.) ScHooi 


TO THE INDIES. By C. B. Forester. Ban- 
tam Books. 


This story for boys is the adventure-packed 
account of Don Narcisco Rich’s experiences 
with the admiral who discovered a continent. 
The hero resented the cruelty and injustice 
of the power-mad, gold-grabbing Spaniards in 
lands where there was no tradition of violence. 
However, he had his moments of exaltation in 
his captaincy. 


ENTER MRS. BELCHAMBER. By iza- 
BETH CADELL. William Morrow. $3.00. 


Here is a gay and diverting tale, too slight 
to provoke thought or superlatives but in- 
gratiating enough to make the reader remem- 
ber its delightful characters, including three 
children, brought together under one British 
farm roof because of a case of measles. There’s 
a mystery regarding grim Mrs. Belchamber’s 
past, and there’s a love story involving a few 
inconsequential obstacles. The story is breezy 
to the end. 

LIEBER ANKER 


METUCHEN (N.J.) ScHoor 


THE BASEBALL READER. Edited by 
Ratpu S. GRABER. Barnes. $3.50. 


Here is a collection of thirty-two selections 
that will be enjoyed by baseball fans. Included 
in the volume are “You Could Look It Up” 
by James Thurber, “The Veteran Ballplayer’’ 
from You Can’t Go Home Again by Thomas 
Wolfe, ‘‘Alibi Ike”? by Ring Lardner, “Base- 
ball in King Arthur’s Court” from A Connecti- 
cut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court by Mark 
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Twain, and “Watching Baseball’ by Robert 
Benchley. 
Harpy R. FINcH 


GREENWICH (Conn.) HIGH SCHOOL 


THE RIGHT JOB FOR JUDITH. By Entp 
JouNSON. Messner. $2.50. 


Judith Hale, small-town high school grad- 
uate who has been hailed by the local newspa- 
per as a future opera singer, becomes a student 
at Barnard College and takes private music 
lessons in New York City. She neglects her 
college studies and activities for her singing. 
When she discovers that she cannot ke a pro- 
fessional singer, Judith becomes interested in 
college and in work at the Campden Hill Set- 
tlement House. Her career will be social work. 
Excellent reading for teen-age girls. 


FREE AND EASY. By Fatrrax Downey. 
Scribner’s. $2.50. 


Fourteen-year-old Stella O’Dare, with the 
help of young Jeffrey, brought a Narragansett 
pacer to shore after it had left a sloop. It was 
then she started an exciting series of events 
that included the training and racing of the 
horse, ‘Free and Easy,” and the blossoming of 
a romance between Jeffrey and herself. Good 
teen-age reading. 

H.R. F. 


THE UNITED NATIONS: BLUEPRINT 
FOR PEACE. By STEPHEN S, FENICHELL 
and Pxatttre ANDREWS. Winston. Pp. 115. 
$2.00. 


A clearly written history of the United Na- 
tions from the last days of the League of Na- 
tions to the aggression in Korea. The many 
halftones, often picturesque, will help to hold 
young readers to this sober account of the 
achievements of the UN. 


YOUR NEIGH BOR CELEBRATES. By RabB- 
BI IRVING J. ROSENBAUM and Oscar TarR- 
cov. Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 
B’rith. Pp. 30. $0.10. 


A revision of an earlier pamphlet, adding to 
descriptions of Rosh Hashana and Yom Kippur, 
accounts of Succoth, Hanukkah, Purim, Pass- 
over, Shabuoth, Bar Mitzvah, and the Sabbath. 
Illustrated. 


THE ENGLISH FJOURNAL 


April Literary Guild Selections: 


For older girls, OF COURAGE UNDAUNT- 
ED. By James Davouerty. Viking. 
$3.50. 

For older boys, MOON AHEAD)! By LESLIE 
GREENER. Viking. $2.50. 

THE YOUNG MARCHESA. By SHEILA 
Davies. Dodd, Mead. $2.75. 


Francesca, Marchesa de la Reda, came home 
in 1798 to find part of her native Malta held 
by the French and herself the prisoner of her 
traitorous uncle. Thrilling events followed. 
Miss Davies, who lived on Malta from 1940 to 
1942, has written carefully and well for girls 
who like books that provide armchair travel 
and history, along with exciting adventure. 


HELEN F. BENNER 


Firta STREET JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
BANGor, MAINE 


THE PASTOR’S DOG. By JEAN HEAVEY. 
Scribner. $2.00. 


The way a boy and a dog come to love each 
other makes this story appealing even to very 
young junior high school students. Older read- 
ers will sympathize with Father Coyle, who 
loves his pet enough to give him up. 


THE GABRIEL HORN. By FEt1x Hott. Dut- 
ton. $3.00. 


Western Kentucky in 1818 is the setting for 
this realistic novel relating the story of Big and 
Little Eli, a father and his motherless son, who 
seek freedom from the confines of a growing 
civilization. The Gabriel horn, a beautifully 
polished and curved hunting horn, and the red- 
haired, vivacious bound girl, Hannah Bolen, 
play important parts in this lusty story of 
American frontier life, which will interest 
older boys and girls. 

Jean Hunt 
District No. 2 
LoveLAND, COLORADO 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. Retold by 
BaLpwIin. Aladdin. $2.00. 


JAMES 


Young readers who have difficulty with the 
Daniel Defoe edition of Robinson Crusoe will 
welcome this new version, which contains the 


TEACHING MATERIALS 


same story element of the shipwrecked sailor 
but omits much of the description and the en- 
larged vocabulary of the original author. 


J.-H. 
YOUR CLUB HANDBOOK. By Nancy E. 


McDoweELt. (“Life Adjustment Booklets.”’) 
Science Research Associates. Pp. 48. $0.40. 


How to choose a group, how a club can be 
set up, parliamentary procedure (simple and 
clear), planning programs and discussion groups 
—all suitable for school or community clubs. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AND HIS 
BROTHERS. Written and illustrated by 
Amy Hocesoom. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. 
$2.50. 


This book portrays Christopher’s close re- 
lationship with his brothers from childhood 
throughout his life. Here the reader experiences 
with Christopher and the others the voyages to 
the New World. This book shows the inspira- 
tion and influence of the brothers, who believed 
in Christopher. 

This book is especially suitable for young 
readers (fifth grade up) who are having their 
first course in American history. 


Mary E. WILb 


ANDERSON (S.C.) JuN1oR H1GH ScHOOL 


THE JENNIFER PRIZE. Written and il- 
Justrated by Eunice Younc Smitu. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $2.50. 


This book is the story of a lovable ten-year- 
old girl, Jennifer. It is a heart-warming story 
of Jennifer and her friends and shows her great 


love for those about her, particularly for 


little Sarabeth Newkirk, an invalid girl on a 
near-by farm. It deals with the yearly essay con- 
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test at the small school. The prize was usually 
a pet of some kind and was contributed by one 
of the near-by farmers. What a surprise this 
year’s prize turned out to be—especially to 
Jennifer, who had always wanted a pet that 
was “truly her own.” 

Children, especially girls, from ten through 
the early teens will enjoy this book. 


M. E. W. 


TOUCHDOWN KID. By RoseErt SIDNEY 
Bowen. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $2.50. 


Through detailed accounts of one football 
game a!ter another—a type of reading dear to 
younger adolescent boys—the reader can learn 
less painfully than did Jerry Benson, star 
quarterback of Stoddard University, that suc- 
cess in life requires teamwork and appreciation 
of others, hard work and sincere effort, rather 
than selfish egotism and schoolboy dreams of 
favoritism and executive positions for begin- 
ners. Jerry’s innate fine character and his de- 
termination help him overcome his false ideas. 


Grace D. Huey 


THOMAS JEFFERSON HicH SCHOOL 
San ANTONIO, TEXAS 


HIDDEN HARBOR. By KaTHERINE PINKER- 
TON. Harcourt. $2.75. 


Like many an adolescent boy, Spencer Baird 
finds his youthful ideas of progress in conflict 
with his father’s beliefs. Because of the mutual 
love and respect each member of the family 
holds for the others, however, family solidarity 
is maintained. Through the adventures of 
Spence’s Alaskan boyhood, the reader also de- 
rives a better understanding of Alaska and her 
problems—problems we, as a nation, sooner or 
later will be forced to consider. 

G.D. 
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The New CULTURAL GROWTH SERIES 


Reading- Literature Texts for Grades 7-12 


EXCURSIONS IN FACT AND FANCY... 
YOUR WORLD IN PROSE AND VERSE . 

EXPANDING LITERARY INTERESTS ..... . 

EXPLORING LITERARY TRAILS .......... . Grade 70 
LITERATURE OF THE AMERICAS... .. . Grade 77 or 12 
ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL LITERATURE . Grade 77 on 72 


¢ Literary content with high pupil interest 
¢ Acontinuous program for developing and maintaining reading skills 


* Unique inclusion of American, Canadian, Latin American, English and Con- 
tinental literature in the 11th and 12th grade books 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago San Francisco New York Dallas Atlanta 


Why don’t you write? 


Teachers of writing are often advised to do some writing 
themselves. The English Journal is the medium best suited to 
what you are best fitted to write. 


Little ‘‘tricks of the trade,’’ boners, illuminating classroom 
incidents; ‘‘Round Table’ contributions; full scale reports of 
new procedures, ‘‘controlled’’ experiments, units (literature, 
language, or topical)—I could not have too many such man- 
uscripts to choose from. 


I promise early, thoughtful consideration. 


The English Journal, 211 West 68th Street Chicago 21 
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Outline of Contents 
MYTHS & FOLKLORE 


Unit I—Myrtus or ANCIENT GREECE 


OME 
Myths and the World of Today. The 
Beginning of the World. The Children of 
Jupiter. Mythology and Nature: Phaé- 
thon and Apollo, Proserpine and Pluto, 
Pandora. Myths in the Sky: The Planets, 
The Constellations. Three Love Stories: 
Orpheus and Eurydice, Pygmalion and 
Galatea, Mar pessa. Three Great Heroes: 
Perseus, Hercules, Theseus. Jason and 
the Quest of the Golden Fleece. Two 
Tragedies: Oedipus the King, Antigone. 

Unit oF THE NoRSEMEN 

The Beginning of the World. The Great 
Gods. Odin’s Search for Wisdom. The 
Architect of Asgard. A Visit to Gian! 
Land. The Theft of the Golden Apples. 
Loki and the Dwarfs. The Death of 
Balder. The Tale of the Hero Siegfried. 
The Death of the Gods. Norse and 
Greek Myths. 
Unit III—TALEs oF THE TROJAN WAR 
Three Great Stories. The Trojan War. 
The Iliad: The Death of Hector, The 
Greatness of the Iliad. After the Iliad. 
The Return of the Heroes. The Odyssey: 
The Land of the Cyclops, Further Adven- 
tures. The Aeneid: The Fall of Troy, 
Aeneas and Rome. 

Unit IV—In Days oF CHIVALRY 
Tales of Knighthood. King Arthur and 
the Round Table: The Adventure of the 
Kitchen Boy. Legends of Charlemagne: 
A Roland for an Oliver, The Song of 
Roland. Robin Hood: Robin Hood and 
Little John, Robin Hood and Guy of 
Gisborne, The Archery Contest. 

Unit V—Fo.k TaLes AND BALLADS 
Scandinavia: The Master Thief. Egypt: 
The Treasures of Rhampsinitus. ‘Spain: 
I Ate the Loaf. India: The Mice Tat Ate 
Iron. China: Planting a Pear Tree. Ger- 
many: Peter Klaus. England: The Mas- 
ter and His Pupil. English and Sgottish 
Ballads: Sir Patrick Spens, Edward, Get 
Up and Bar the Door. 

Unit VI—Fatry TALES AND FABLES 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales: The Iron Stove. 
Charles Perrault: The Sleeping Beauty in 
the Wood. Hans Christian Andersen: 
The Brave Tin Soldier. Lewis Carroll: 
Alice Learns to Live Backwards. The 
Fables of Aesop: The North Wind and 
the Sun, The Old Man and Death, The 
Crow and the Pitcher, The Shepherd’s 
Boy and the Wolf, The Chameleon. 

Unit VII—TRAvVELERS’ TALES 
Baron Munchausen: The Lion or the 
Crocodile?, A Wolf in the Harness. The 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Sin- 
bad the Sailor. Gulliver’s Travels: A 
Voyage to Lilliput. 

Unit VITI—AMERICAN FOLKLORE 
Tall Tales: They Have Yarns. Paul 
Bunyan: The Black Duck Dinner. Davy 
Crockett: My Fight with Joe Snag. Mike 
Fink: Mike Fink and the Indian, Mike 
Fink Wins a Bet. Davy Crockett and 
Mike Fink. Pecos Bill. Folk Ballads: 
Bonny Barbara Allen, The Cowboy’s 
Lament, The Big Rock Candy Moun- 
tains. Indian Legends: Mon-Daw-Min. 
Literary Legends: Journalism in Tennes- 
see, Rip Van Winkle, The Devil and 
Daniel Webster. 


ANNOUNCING 
THE PUBLICATION OF 


MYTHS & 
FOLKLORE 


A NEW ANTHOLOGY 
EDITED BY HENRY I. CHRIST 


HIS NEW, UNIQUE ANTHOLOGY contains 
‘ie wide variety of the stories, myths, 
legends, and folk tales that form so vital a 
part of our cultural heritage. The content 
ranges from the classical mythology of an- 
cient Greece and Rome to such contem- 
ed masterpieces as The Devil and Daniel 

ebster. 


Wherever desirable, Mytus aNp Fo.x- 
LoRE provides simplified, modern versions 
of the wonderful old stories whose basic 
—_ has not been lessened by the passage 
of the centuries. Informal introductions 
and connecting discussions help to over- 
come any difficulty that the average stu- 
dent may encounter in reading and enjoy- 
ing this material. 


Selections are grouped about major 
units, each related to the other by an un- 
derlying unity of purpose, and by editorial 
comment and suggestions. Each unit is 
a by a wealth of activities, in- 
cluding thought questions, suggestions for 
agers vocabulary drill, games, and care- 
ully chosen bibliographies. Full-page il- 
lustrations enhance the text and stimulate 
the student's imagination and interest. 


If you would like to evaluate this new anthol- 
ogy for use in your classes... drop a postcard to— 


Oxford Book Co. 


222 Fourth Ave. «+ New York 3, N.Y. 
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BOOKS FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOOL YEARS... 


LITERATURE — READING SK{iLLS 
by GEORGE W. NORVELL and CAROL HOVIOUS 


BOOK I 
BOOK II 
BOOK III 
BOOK IV 
for 

grades 7 
through 10 


Youngsters enjoy the coNQqUEST series, because they themselves have 
voted for the selections these books contain. Each volume includes, in 
addition to the anthology material, a section of special units on motion 
pictures, radio or television, library and reading skills, choral reading, 
and magazine or newspaper reading. The biographical sketches of au- 
thors are full of lively human interest. 


The Reading Interests of 


Young People 


by GEORGE W. NORVELL 


[Y LD Lily yy Here is just about everything one could hope to learn about 
PN MY 7 the reading preferences of youngsters of junior high and 
: <= >= high school age. Dr. Norvell spent twelve years gathering 
his facts. More than 50,000 boys and girls and 625 teachers 
helped him; and 1,590,000 individual student opinions 
were tabulated. The findings reported in this book are the 


basis of the popular CONQUEST series. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 


Home Office: BOSTON 


